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most terrible forest fires in many years have 
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the former number of this paper was 
impossible to state how 
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ry, in one of his interest- 


ONCE A WEEN. 


sweating system’’ in vogue in this great city among 

set of Polish immigrants, who, flying from the despotisn 
of Russia, become the slaves here of heartless, grinding 
fask-master vho literally fatten on the misfortunes of 
their fellow-beings. I was under the impression that 
publ ndignation had forced the miserable contractors 
and su ntractors to discontinue the sweating system 
until | saw the accounts, last week, of another formi 
dable strike among the East Side garment-workers, in 
cluding operators, basters, finishers, and pressers. Over 
twelve thousand of such workers struck because of in- 
sufficient pay and exhausting overwork, and, thank 
Gol! their strike has borne good fruit. The contrac 
tol have been forced to make better terms with their 
employes, who have wrung from their task-masters in 


nearly every Case an agreement to pay 


the amount of wages given before the strike. The new 
rate of pay and time will be for ten hours’ work per 
day—for the operators fifteen dollars per week, for the 


basters thirteen dollars per week, for the pressers ten 


dollars per week, and for the finishers nine dollars per 


week 

THIS seems little enough; but, compared to the old 
rates, it is nearly double, and the strikers have good 
reason to crow over their victory. But is it not a blot 
on our American institutions that such a system as the 
so-culled ‘sweating systeim’’ has been allowed to exist 
in the chief city of our Union? It has been exposed 


over and over again; but, somehow, it lias managed to 
live and thrive under the very eyes of this Christian 
Let us hope it has received its deathblow, 
There will 


community. 
though, to tell the truth, I am not sanguine. 
always be swarms of half-starved immigrants glad of 
an opportunity to earn a few dollars a week for ninety- 
six hours’ work—from Monday at sunrise to Saturday 
near midnight. If that would 
justify Governmental interference this is one that should. 
Mr. Dana, in his bright journal, the Sun, repeats from 
the Evening Post the startling statement that, in the 
case of these Polish Jews, philanthropists find it diffi- 
ealt to extend aid because these unfortunate creatures 
“prefer the excitement of their squalid and 
crowded quarters in town to the quiet and repose of 
the to which their well-wishers have 
deavored transfer them. They are accustomed to 
squalor, and it has not for them the repulsiveness 
which awakens sympathy in others. As they them- 
selves declare, they are far better off here than they 


ever there was a case 


social 
country, en- 
to 


were in Russia, 
* * 

THE well-wishers of Home Rule for Ireland have been 
greatly pained, it seems, by the announcement that a 
circular, purporting signed by Justin McCarthy, 
John Dillon and William O’Brien, calling upon certain 
prominent Englishmen to subscribe for the Irish Parlia- 
ary Fund, had been sent forth. The Dublin Free 
Journal says that the signatures of the three Irish 
of the 
Committee of 


to be 
} 
i 


men 

an's 
unauthorized, and that the origin 
circular has been traced to the London 
Irish National Leag Nevertheless, it appears 
that Mr. McCarthy has decided to retain the English 
ntributions, including those from Mr. Gladstone and 


leaders were 


the ue 
Lord Tweedmouth. To me, this decisionseems to be a 
very grave mistake for the Irish leader. Whatever may 
sail of the great departed leader, Charles Stewart 
maintaining that 


be 
Parnell, he was right in constantly 
Lrish 
hands of any English party until Home Rule becomes 
an accomplished fact. In other words, that Irish mem- 
‘rs of Parliament should not place themselves under 


patriots should never receive aid or office at the 





obligations which, by the course of events, might become 
embarrassing an‘ paralyze their freedom of action. 
+ * 
* 
Every friend of Home Rule will say Amen to this 


f from the columns of a paper which has 
constant and consistent advocate of tho Irish 
cause. I allude to the New York Sun, which, its 


ssue of September 6, contained this dignified criticism : 


yrcible warning 
been a 
in 


Of course, s men as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Justin MeCarthy 

‘ eV ved by no one in the rht of bribe givers or bribe takers 
Yet t the precedent established by the acceptance of the 
f bsecription to the Lrish fund is dignified, no doubt, o 
s by honorable motives, it is not the less a precedent from 

V I chief can ensue Let this precedent stand, and how 
I t re t offers of pecuniary aid fror ess disinter 

i 8 ght not be averse to placing the 

1 I x ries ler awkward obligations The only 

x 1 far-s ed rse which seems open to the 

Nationa eaders, is politely to return the contributions made by 
British Liberals response t + bogus circular, and henceforward 
ex ve the s porters Ireland and we wishers 

I t Sta S t nee Ip niar resources, which, in 

View 8 L| flexible pence e, would be assuredly 


The best use to make of the English contributions is 
that suggested hb; Mr. T. M. Healy, who says, that, no 
matter how much the Home Rule party may need funds, 
it would be better to devote the English contributions 
to a fitting testimonial to Gladstone, the great English 


champion of Home Rule, than to tie the hands of Irish 


patriots by the acceptance of English pecuniary aid. 
=. * 
* 
I HAVE had occasion many times of late to rebuke 
some contemporaries for appropriating, without credit, 
certain features of ONCE A WEEK. But rebuke seems 


The mean practice is still continued, 
feel obliged to call attention to the last case of 


to do no good. 
and I 


hereafter double 





(Vou. XIII, No 
the kind that ] come under my observation. In O) 
4 WEEK of Augu S appeared a very clever cart 
by Bengough, representing President Cleveland, und 
the threat of custigation by the Senate, preparing 


the foul tariff 
Will I have to 


Literary Digest ot 


swallow 


swallow 


compromise egg, and exclair 
ing: up tl 


that?’’ Taking 
September 1, I find the identical car 
from the ] Journal! ¢ 


Literary Digest gives this credit innocently 


toon, copied souisville Courier 


», the 
but its editor should read the illustrated weekly paper 


cours 


published in its own city. The original offense is wit 


the Courier Journal, which not only failed to give credi 
to ONCE A WEEK, credit to 


Kean, who simpy redrew the cartoon, reducing its siz 


but gave one W. Kerr, o1 
[don’t think Henry Watterson was a party to the fraud 
The best editors, the most watchful and the most just 
But I present m 
compliments to the gallant Henry, and ask him to mak: 
the amende hon / 


ral 


may be imposed upon occasionally. 


* 
ELSEWHERE will be found illustrations of the execu 
of President Carnot, late 
President of the French Republic, and of the diplomati 
and consular residences of foreign representatives in the 


tion of Caserio, the assassin 


little ‘‘Hermit Kingdom,”’ as far off Corea has been well 

called. They speak for themselves, and call for no special 

explanations. All of the pictures were taken on the spot 
+ * 


Rev. Dr. BurTSELL, who went to Rome nearly a 
year ago, has returned home, armed, it is said, with im 
portant documents and papers for Monsignor Satolli, 
the Apostolic Delegate to this country. These docu 
ments, I understand, will authorize the establishment 
of a permanent 
which all appeals from the Roman Catholic clergy of 
the 
are to be final as if made by the Pope himself. 
personnel of the tribunal is not disclosed. 
* * 
7 


Apostolic Delegation, or tribunal, to 


United States must be made, and whose decisions 
The 


THIS is very important news for American Catholics, 
as the tribunal will establish a sort of home rule in the 
government of the Church in this country. Dr. Burt- 
sell seems to have talked quite freely with reporters, to 
whom, among other things, he declared that every Cardi- 
nal with whom he spoke in Rome had declared that 
there was nothing in the doctrines advocated by Henry 
The land ques- 
tion is an open question as much as the tariff or any 


George contrary to Catholic teachings. 


other great question purely economic; but this, adds Dr. 
Burtsell, by no means must be taken to signify that the 
Church adopts or advocates Henry George’s theory. 


* * 
THE Japanese have routed the Chinese again, and Li 
Hung Chang, the Viceroy of China, it is said, is now in 


danger of losing all the rest of his clothes in addition to 
the yellow jacket, of which he was deprived some time 
It seems that, after all, Li Hung undertook the 
war under a misapprehension of Japan’s strength and 
pluck. Ile expected to crush the little empire by thi 
great numerical superiority of China’s forces. But it 
looks now like a repetition of the old war between Persia 


back. 


and Greece. The Japanese, like the ancient Spartans 
and Athenians, make up in courage, discipline and skill 
what they lack in numbers. It would not be surprising 
to find Japan carrying the war into China itself, if diplo 
macy dors not step in soon and arrange the difficulty 
Meanwhile, poor Li Hung Chang may be degraded fro: 
even lose his hea‘. 
* . 


his high estate—ay, 


LITTLE Nicaragua is getting altogether too too. She 
pulled up sharply by our State Department 
Man\ 
outrages upon American residents have been perpetrated 
and the Nicaraguan Government, finding we do not put 
forth the strong arm, evidently imagine that they may 


must be 
which seems rather too slow for the occasion. 


ill-treating and outraging Americans with im 
The latest instance is the seizure of a ship owned 


gro on 

punity. 
by two Americans for the purpose of conveying prison 
ers to Managua. It is not well generaily to be over-hars! 
with these little hornet republics south of us, but cer 
tainly the rights of Americans must be protected unde 


all circumstances. 


* * 
* 

Hon. Wm. L. WILsoN, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
sailed for Europe on the 5th inst. in search of healt! 

* * 
* 


EVEN the little Republic of Andorra is to have its 
crisis, unless soinething intervenes at once to postpo! 
it. It is a very little republic, situated between t! 
French town of Foix and the Spanish town of Urge 
and bas an area of two hundred square miles and 
population estimated at fourteen thousand. The ca} 
tal city. Andorra, has about eight hundred inhabitants 

x * 

THE people of Andorra have enjoyed self-governme! 
since they assisted Charlemagne against the Moors, ab 
eleven centuries The republic continued, 1 
lately, to maintain its independence under the suzeraint 


ago. 
of the ruler of France and the Spanish Bishop of t 

Spanish town of Urgel. The Bishop has just issued 
pastoral claiming that he is the sole suzerain, and Frat 

has no right to interfere. It is doubtless another ma! 
festation of the Spanish royalist spirit in the Pyrenee: 
and the incident will not cause any great commotion « 
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ther French or Spanish soil. And yet it has caused 
reat excitement in the Republic of Andorra. 

{s previously announced, the Hawaiian Republic has 
ween formally recognized by our Government, but Presi- 
lent Cleveland’s letter was only published on the 6th 
inst. It will, therefore, be read with interest by all who 
have watched the curious éiplomatic manceuvres set in 
motion to restore the deposed Queen : 


Cleveland, President of the United States, to His Excellency 


Sunford B. Dole, President of the Republic of Hawaii: 
GREAT AND Goop Frienpb: I have received your letter of the 7th 
» by which you announce the establishment and proclama 
the Republic of Hawaii on the 4th day of July, 18%, and 
issumption of the office of President, with all the formalities 
ibed by the Constitution thereof I cordially reciprocate the 
ent nts you express for the continuance of the friendly rela- 
which have existed between the United States and the 
Hawaiian Islands, and I assure you my best wishes for your personal 
Written at Washington the 7th day of August, 1894 

Your good friend GROVER CLEVELAND 
By the President: 


W. Q. GresHaM, Secretary of State 
* 


* 

Ir is due to the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, as well as to 
all ONCE A WEEK readers, to explain that the letter of 
that renowned writer, which appears in another part 
of this number, was prepared and received prior to the 
passage of the new Tariff Law. Mr. Donnelly’s letter, 
like everything else that he was written, is peculiar and 
original. ONCE A WEEK publishes it without endorsing 
its views. All sides may find a place in these columns 
to be heard fairly and impartially. I recommend all 
rea lers to peruse Mr. Donnelly’s letter. 

* x 
% 

GOLDTHWAIT’S Geographical Magazine has a very 
interesting statement about what it calls ‘‘a moving 
mountain,’ at the Cascades of Columbia. It states that 
it is ‘moving slowly but steadily down to the river, as 
if it had a deliberate purpose some time in the future to 
dam the Columbia and form a great lake from the Cas- 
cades tothe Dalles. Inits forward and downward move- 
ment the forest along the base of the ridge has become 
submerged in the river. Large tree stumps can be secn 
stinding dead in the water on this shore. The railway 
engineers and brakemen tind that the line of railway 
that skirts the foot of the mountain is being continually 
forced out of place, At certain points the permanent 
way and rails have been pushed eight or ten feet out of 
line in a few years. Geologists attribute this strange 
phenomenon to the fact that the basalt, which consti- 
tutes the bulk of the mountain, rests on a substratum 
of conglomerate or of soft sandstone, which the deep, 
swift current of the mighty river is constantly wearing 
away, or that this softer subrock is of itself yielding at 
great depths to the enormous weight of the harder min- 
eral above. 

* *% 
~ 

PRINCESS BISMARCK has been so ill that fears of her 
death have prevailed. The condition of his faithful 
partner so affected the old statesman himself that he 
could neither eat nor sleep for some time, and alarming 
reports came from Berlin that perhaps the lives of the 
two illustrious personages were about to be ended. But 
better, more encouraging reports were sent out later 
about the princess’s condition, and the venerable states- 
man became more cheerful. May both be preserved for 
inany, many happy years for their own sake and for the 
sake os Fatherland. 

* * * 

SuMNER Patrn and E, A. Wilkie were arrested on the 
5th inst., at Waltham, Mass., for playing golf on Sun- 
day. This shows that the litthe Nutmeg State is not the 
only place where the old blue laws are occasionally 
enforced. 

* * 

A MAN named Theodore Marks, of Winchester, Va., 
being unable to obtain employment, and desiring to seek 
work elsewhere, hid himself in a freight car, without 
food or drink, and was shut up there for a week before 
his repeated cries for help were heard. A brakeman 
on arailroad siding near Reading, Penn., accidentally 
hearing thumping upon the door of the car, opened it, 
and the gaunt, emaciated, imprisoned stowaway tumbled 
out upon the tracks. He was too weak to stir or even 
speak. Efforts were made tostrengthen the unfortunate 
man by milk; but, up to the latest accounts, his stomach 
refused to retain even homeopathic quantities. It is 
doubtful if he will recover. 


* ~ 
* 


A BALLOON was struck by lightning on the 5th inst., 
at the Aldershot military quarters in England. The 
air-ship was anchored to the ground by an iron wire, 
and three men at the moment were holding the wire. 
The lightning ran along this wire, and held the hands 
of the unfortunate men so firmly to the wire that they 
suffered agonies before they could be released. The 
Dake of Connaught, who was present with the duchess, 
gallantly rushed to the relief of the men. 

* * * 

THE famous Viking-ship, which was one of the most 
notable features of the Columbian Exhibition, was sunk 
in the river at Chicago during the storm of September 
1. Sad fate forthe curious craft after sailing thousands 
of miles over the Atlantic, through the St. Lawrence 
and the Lakes to Chicago! But no doubt she will be 
recovered from her muddy bed in due time, and put in 
as good condition as before the accident. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


GENERAL GEORGE STONEMAN, ex-Governor of Cali 
fornia,and one of the distinguished Union cavalry ofticers 
during the War of Rebellion, died at Buffalo on the 5th 
inst. General Stoneman was a West Point graduate, 
and highly esteemed by President Lincoln and General 
Grant. 


* * 
* 


AT last accounts, Stephen B. Elkins, ex-Secretary of 
War in the Harrison Cabinet, was so ill from erysipelas 
that his physicians would not allow even his most inti- 
mate friends to see him. 


THE GREAT FOREST FIRES. 

THE forest fires in the Northwest, last week, began 
at the western end of Lake Superior, and have carried 
devastation and death through parts of Minnesota, Wis 
consin and Michigan. The area covered will exceed 
seven hundred square miles. At the western terminus 
of Lake Superior the flames turned east and west in 
their course. at right angles, passed over the junction 
of Lake Huron with Lake Michigan at the Straits of 
Mackinaw, and continued southward through the center 
of the Lower Peninsulaof Michigan, Thesection where 
the greatest destruction was done extends a distance of 
seventy-five miles through the diameter of an elliptical 
area, whose western limit is at Lake Superior and east 
ern limit between Duluth and St. Paul, about two-thirds 
of the distance between those cities. 

Hinckley, the largest town destroyed, is in Pine 
County, Minnesota, at the junction of the Great North 
ern and the St. Paul and Duluth Railroads, Together 
with sixteen small towns and lumbering villages in the 
neighborhood, the population is about five thousan:! 

At Hinckley alone, September 6, two hundred and 
thirty-three victims had been buried in the little ceme- 
tery, and it is believed that four hundred would be neur 
the record for that place. At Cromwell, Minn., every- 
thing was burned except the schoolhouse. The people 
saved their lives there by getting into the lake. In the 
vicinity of Carleton, Minn., the fires were still smolder- 
ing September 6, and another wind would cause still 
further disaster. 

One of the most exciting incidents of the terrible 
forest fires is well told by Engineer James Root, who 
played a very heroic part under the most terribly try- 
ing conditions. Here is the account, in his own words, 
of his veritable race with death: 

‘‘When we left Duluth Saturday afternoon the air 
was heavy with smoke. At Carleton the smoke was so 
thick that it became necessary to light the headlight, 
which was done by Fireman Jack McGowan. I spoke 
to Jack about it, and said I guessed we were going to 
have rain. We never thought the fire was so near us. 
On and on through the night of smoke the engine rushed 
on its way to Hinckley. We were due there at four 
o'clock, and arrived three minutes late. As I pulled 
into the station Isaw an excited mob of people who took 
my train by storm. That was the first intimation I had 
that we were so near the fire. The people were terror- 
stricken. I could not have started the engine without 
running persons down on the track in front of me. I 
received no orders, and as my train was completely 
filled with passengers who had boarded it while we were 
standing there, I was about to pull the throttle to cross 
the Hinckley bridge, when a wall of flame fully ten feet 
high burst through the rolling smoke right in front of 
my engine, cutting off all hope of making the bridge. 
I noticed that the wind was from the south, and knew 
then that the fire must have already crossed the bridge 
aud destroyel it, so I reversed the engine, and we began 
a race with the flames back from Hinckley. 

‘There was not much time for thinking, but I re- 
membered a shallow marsh, known as Skunk Lake, 
about six miles back and north of Hinckley, and I 
made up my mind to reach that lake, come what 
might. There was no other salvation. The wind was 
blowing the fire in the same direction we were going, 
and the flames raced along in the tall grass on both sides 
of us, almost keeping pace with the speed of the train. 
I put on my heavy coat and — it over my head, and 
Jack got back in the manhole of the tank. He would 
stand up and throw water over me as long as he could 
stand the heat, and then he would retreat to the man- 
hole again, and in that way we got to Skunk Lake, not 
more than two minutes before the flames. We piled 
out of the cab, Jack and I, cutting off the air and kick- 
ing the cars down about two car-lengths, and made for 
the lake, getting there just as the fire struck us. It was 
awful.” 

Engineer Root continued, after resting a moment: 
‘‘And I hope I may never live to go through such an 
experience again. The fire swept right over us, and we 
had to lie flat in the water foratime. After the first 
sheet of flame passed over us it was not so bad, but still 
the heat was terrific. The woods were burning all around 
us, and toadd to the horror of the time, the train caught 
fire and the cars burned fiercely, radiating an awful heat, 
which affected us almost as much as the first fire, we 
were so near the track. For four hours we remained in 
the water, and then the ground began to cool sufficiently 
ut the edge of the lake so that we were enabled to stand 
on the bank by wrapping our heads in coats. Later I 
went to the engine aa sank down on the hot seat of the 
cab, the engine having passed through the fiery ordeal 
almost unscathed. I did not fall asleep, but into a kind 
©: stupor, from which I was not fully aroused until the 
rescuing party came for us with hand-cars. So far as 
I know there were only two persons on our train who 
lost their lives. They were a couple of Chinamen who 
could not be gotten off the train, and they were burned 
to death on the cars. It must have been a terrible expe- 
rience to those women and little children who passed 
the night in the water of the lake.”’ 

**How did you get away from Skunk Lake?’ the re- 
porter asked, as Engineer Root stopped to rest a few 
moments and called for more water. 

“We stayed there until about six o’clock in the 
morning, when a relief party came through from Mis- 
sion Creek, about four miles south of Hinckley, on hand- 
cars. It was impossible to run an engine through, and 
they took us away, a few at a time, until the entire 
number was safely landed at Mission Creek, where we 
were taken on a work train to Pine City. At that point 


a) 

o 
we were taken on board the Duluth special and brought 
home.” 

Engineer Root is a man of the rugged, fearless ty pe 
so commonly met with in his walk of life He is fifty 
one years old, and has run an engine on the Duluth road 
seven years, and during most of that time he has pulled 
the Duluth limited passenger t ! 

OUR NOVELS. 

THE amount of reading which ON 4 WEEK gives 
to its regular subscribers, in addition to the Premium 
books, is more than double that offered by any other 
paper in the world. This fact does not strike the ordi 
nary reader on account of the manner in which this 
reading matter reaches him. The weekly itself—second 


to none in the country in point of literary excellence 
and artistic embellishment—contains sixteen pages of 
reading matter. Butin addition thereto should be reck 
oned the novel, which, if printed from week to week in 
the form of recular pages of the weekly, would extend 
to sixty or sixty-four pages! Think of this fact, oh ye 
fortunate readers of ONCE A WEEK. There is nothing 
like it to be had here or abroad for double the price of 
subscription demanded by ONcE A WEEK. The semi 
monthly novel alone—that is to say, twenty-six full, 
complete novels every year—would cost any purchaser 
more money than the proprietor of ONCE A WEEK asks 
for fifty-two copies of a superbly illustrated weekly 
paper, twenty-six novels, and a set of finely-bound 
Premium books, comprising the best work of the great 
est authors in our language. 

Always bear these facts in mind, readers of ONC! 
4 WEEK, when speaking with your friends, and remem 
ber that it is the ambition of the proprietor of ONCE A 
WEEK to attain the highest point of circulation of any 
literary paper published in the world. Ii is an honor 
able ambition, and should be encouraged, because ni 
other newspaper proprietor in the world is so liberal 
and generous with his patrons. He has made arrange 
ments with the most popular authors here and abroad, 
and among those whose works will be presented to sul) 
scribers in quick succession are Rider Haggard, Walter 
Besant, Grant Allen, Edgar Fawcett, Ossip Schubin, 
Maurice Jokai, E. Junker, and David Christie Murray 


SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY 
Forthcoming Novels: 

A GLANCE at the following list of new novels 
which will be published consecutively in the 


Semi-Monthly Library of Once A WEEK, will 
suffice to inform readers of the remarkable a: 
vantages to be gained by becoming subscribers 
to the Library Every book on this list is a 


first-class novel, the names of the authors being 


in most cases a sufficient guarantee for the 
quality of work to be expected. Under ordinary 
conditions, it would be impossible to secure any 
of these books, on the first day of their appe: 
ance, for less than one dollar. By subscribing 
to OncE A WEEK Library, the novels are secured 
and received immediately upon publication f 
the nominal cost of about six cents each. When 
the high price of the copyright of any one of 
these novels is taken into consideration (abou 
$5.000 each), it will be seen that the rates at 
which they are offered to subscribers are 
nomenally low 


A RISING STAR, 
By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY 
PEOPLE OF THE MIST, 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
UNDER SEALED ORDERS, 
By GRANT ALLEN 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER, 
By BH. RIDER HAG LRRD 
TWO NEW NOVELS, 
BY WALTER BESA 
THE HEART OF THE WORLD 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
THE BEST MATCH IN TOWN, 
By EDGAR FAWCI!I 
THE HOUSE IN THE HEROLD 
STRASSE, 
By E. JUNKER 
THE WAY OF THE TRANS- 
GRESSOR, 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
MISS GOOD FOR NOTHING, 
By W. HEIMBURG 
THE LITTLE MARCHIONESS, 
By PATROCINIO DE BIEDMA 
GLORIA VICTIS, 
By OSSIP SCHUBIN 
A VICTIM OF CIRCUMSTANCES 
By JEAN DE LA BRI I} 
FREEDOM UNDER THE SNOW, 


BY MAURICE JOKAI 
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GENERAL N. P. BANKS. 


ATHANIEL PRENTISS BANKS, statesman and 
soldier, died on the 1st inst. at his home in Wal- 
tham, Mass. He was seventy-eight years of age 
at the time of his death, and by reason of en- 

forced retirement from public life had almost been for- 
gotten. Even some of his warmest friends, in former 
and more prosperous days, had lost sight of the cheer- 
ful, able and courageous ex-General and ex-Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. Nevertheless, Banks at 
one time was one of the best known, most successful 
and most popular of public men. Beginning life as 
‘the Bobbin Boy’’ in a Massachusetts factory, where 
little chance for intellectual improvement could be 
hoped for, he managed somehow to educate himself so 
well that he was able to secure a place in the law office 
of U. 8. District Attorney Joseph Rantoul, and three 
years later was admitted to the Bar. 

With a decided taste for politics, the young lawyer 
entered heart and soul into public life, supporting stead- 
ily the Democratic party until the famous native Amer- 
ican movement and the birth of the Republican party. 
He became a member of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, of which he was elected Speaker by a coalition 
of Democrats and Free Soilers, Next he was sent to 
Congress, where he made his mark so distinctly that 
the leaders of his party chose him as their man in the 
contest for the Speakership of the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gress. Banks was foremost among the rising men of 
the so-called ‘‘Black Republicans’’—a name fastened 
on the opposition to the Democratic party by the elder 
Bennett—and was only elected after a struggle of over 
two months. It was perhaps the most memorable 
Speakership contest before or since that time. He 
proved an able Speaker, and made himself popular with 
both parties. For a long time his decisions were quoted 
and sustained, and no Speaker since has won such a 
high reputation as parliamentarian except perhaps the 
late James G. Blaine. 

The cable had not then been laid, and foreign papers 
had to wait two, and sometimes three, weeks for news 
of important events in the United States. The foreign 
press was not then so well posted as now about Amer- 
ican affairs, and consequently made the most ludicrous 
mistakes sometimes when venturing to enlighten their 
readers. I may allude to two very remarkable in- 
stances. One was the horrible murder of a man named 
Parkman by a certain Dr. Webster, a professor in a Bos- 
ton college. Webster enjoyed a very high reputation 
as a chemist, and yet when the American newspapers 
reached London Dr. Webster was confounded with Dan- 
iel Webster, the great American statesman, who was 
represented by some of the English journals as the mur- 
derer of Parkman! The second instance was General 
Banks after his election to the Speakership. Being 
classed by the New York Herald as a ‘Black Repub- 
lican,”’ the London Times gravely commented upon the 
astounding fact that a colored man had been elected 
presiding officer of the great American Congress! The 
mistake in the case of Banks was perhaps pardonable, 
but what amount of careless study of American affairs 
must have been prevalent in the editorial sanctum of 
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EXECUTION OF CASERIO, THE ASSASSIN OF M. CARNOT 


“The Thunderer’’? when a man of the great Webster's 
fame could be confounded with a murderer. 

I had the honor of knowing General Banks very well, 
and I was at one time associated with him, Captain L. 
Q. Adams and two others in the ownership of the fam- 
ous Harper’s Ferry property, from which great things 
were expected. I knew him as a genial, warm-hearted, 
clever gentleman, an able representative and a sincere, 
broad-minded patriot. His Know-Nothing experience 
was only a transient blot on an otherwise clear and 
honorable record. 

At one time General Banks was a prominent candi- 
date for the Presidency. His career as a general of vol- 
unteers during the war of the rebellion added greatly 
to his fame. At heart he was not the fierce, uncompro- 
mising enemy of the South that some people supposed, 
and it was that fact known to sterner leaders like Ben 
Wade, Thad Stevens and Henry Wilson that cut short 
his very promising career. Heis a fine instance of how, 




















THE OLD PARISH 





under our republican institutions, a poor boy may rise 
to the very highest positions. T. B. CoNNERY. 
~———_ © @< 
COMPETITION FOR $100 TUITION, 
Utica, N. ¥ fugust 30 
To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘ONCE A WEEK”’ 

DEAR Str—We would respectfully call your attention 
to this opportunity for the poor but gifted youth of 
your town and vicinity. September 29, 1894, at 3 P.M, 
a competition for a $100 Tuition-Certificate will be held 
at the Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music, Competi- 
tors must be below eighteen years of age. Names of 
competitors must be received bi fore September 22 

Very respectfully, 
Louis LOMBARD, Director, 
>e- 


Ir the Lord is on your side as He was on Daniel’s, 
it is all right to beard the lion in his den. 
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PRISON, NEW ORLEANS.—(See page 7.) 
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THI REMEDY FROM HON IGNATIUS DON- 
NELLY’S POINT OF VIEW. 
wl RE can be no question that the body politic 


Put is in evil state to-day lhe business energies 
(Ra ? t t . 
£& of the country are paralyzed; the mills od 
. Voy factories are closed, or running on half time; 
fo) Se during the ten years from 1880 to 1890 (see 
4 x {+ (Census Bulletin 71), 9,517,747 mortgages were 
bg 6 4 placed on real estate, representing a total in- 
“A debtedness of over twelve billions of dollars; 


millions of workmen are without employment, 
and a large proportion of these have become wretche¢ 
tramps ; the great corporations and their employees stand 
face to face, their hearts filled with deadly hate, while 
t bodies of soldiers are interposed to keep them from 








fiying at each others’ throats. 

rhis is not, as some would have us believe, a thing 
of yesterday, and due to threatened legislation upon the 
tariff question, lt is dee per seate 1; its roots reach back 
for the third of a century. In 1890, two years before 
the Democrats came into power, the United States cen 
sus showed that nine per cent of the people owned sev- 
enty-one per cent ol the total wealth of the country ; 
and four thousand families, representing one per cent of 
the population, owned twelve billions of the nation’s 
property, or one-fifth of the whole! 

lt is therefore apparent that the nation was ruined 
bankrupt—before Mr. Cleveland's second election to the 
Presidency The shadings of difference, between the 
existing and the proposed imposts on commodities, sink 
into insignificance in the presence of the tremendous de- 
velopment of machinery, which has taken the place of 
human labor, enabling one man to do the work of ten 


or one hundred rhe contlict to-d Ly is not between En- 
glish and American labor, but between English and 
American inventive skill. The hordes who have no cap- 
ital but their muscles are rapidly sinking down, on both 
continents, tv Chiu » conditions Indeed there is now 
less misery, suffering and starvation in China, with 
Wages at two cepts per day, than there is in most of 
Christendom, under present conditions 

The results are terrible, The Republic is trembling 
on the verge of the abyss. Physical revolution has only 
been averted by the use of United States troops: and 
this implies a re lutio 1 the old-time beliefs and habits 
of our peopl 

lo look back on these thing is enough to till the 
stoutest heart with terror: but who will dare to look 
forward We face the black mouth of a cavern, from 
whi yne forth peals of subterranean thur rand 
flash of portentous lightning, and the drea il Clash 


| rm of government is only possible 
where the people are happy, prosperous and patriotic. 


It isa ship bu to sail only in fair weathet When the 
people become generally wretched, impoverished and 
discontented, without love for the government which 
permits them to be ruined, or ruins them itself, then the 
strong arm of military power becomes necessary to en- 
for order and protect life and property ; and with that 
co 5 a complete change in the form of government, 
For of what avail is it for the wealthy minority to em 
pley tl nachinery of the national army to put down 
the turbulence of those classes which constitute the 
majority of the whole population They simply drive 
them from the streets to the ballot-box, to overthrow 
their masters, and wield the army themselves. rhe 


minority must then submit to overwhelming defeat, 
and the loss of their advantages, or resist the ballot-box 
with the cartridge-box, and inaugurate counter-revolu- 
tion hose have read history with little profit who 
believe that a privileged class will yield power without 
a bloody struggle; they never bave done it since society 
Was organi ed , 

rhe tirst necessity, then, for the preservation of peace 
in a republic its the prosperity of the whole people. No 
man is so easily governed as a well-fed man; no man is 





so dangerous as one who, starving himself, hears his 
children crying for bread. He becomes a wild beast, 
ar i with man’s intelle« 


Can the whole people be prosperous Is not misery 
the inevitable doom of the great mass of mankind 

We do not think so 

If it was shown that Nature was at fault—that men 
working with their utmost industry, could not wring 


from the fertile earth grain enough, meat enough, cot 


ton and wool enough for raiment; that the mines of 
iron, Copper, tin and coal were all exhausted—then in 
deed might we curse God and die But this is not the 
ane The food supplies are not one-tenth what they 

uld be made; we have only opened the great mines 
—the supplies will endure for centuries 

Then if Nature is not to blame does the fault lie with 
th people Are they idle, lazy, unwilling to work 

Not at a Never since the world was made have 
its huma nhabitants toiled so laboriously as now For 
the reat ‘ f white workingmen’'s lives consists of 
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unendir bor to get the mere means to live and labor 
] i with its tail in its mouth Thev work to 
ive—they live to work rhe end of labor should be 
happines to-day If 18 simply Ule without bappiness 


h peasant of the fifteenth century, if he could 
cok in upon one of London's sweatshops, 
and see the poor wretches—men, women and children 
eating their crusts while they toiled, or dropping asle ep 
over their work, would be horrified beyond expression. 
And when we supplement all this human industry 
with the great inventions, which have multiplied man’s 
power many fold, we can see that the wretchedness of 
the world is not due to a lack of fecundity of mother 
earth, or to a lack of capacity of labor to pour forth end 
lies of those things necessary to the comtort 


less sup} 
i t 


and life of the teeming populations of the planet. 

Where, then, is the trouble? Why do men perish in 
the midst of plenty? Why is industry denied the chance 
to work? Why is the farmer driven by debt from his 
fields? With endless supplies of food, raiment, imple- 
ments—everything—why cannot the toilers exchange 
their surplus productions witb each other, 

And distribution thus undo exce 
And each man have enough 

Is there any answer to this question? It is the grav- 
est question of the century. Upon its solution hinges 
war and peace, prosperity and poverty, civilization and 
destruction 

We think there is an answer to it. 

The farmer needs clothes; the tailor, the shoemaker, 
the hatter need food. The farmer cannot sell his food; 
the tradesmen cannot sell their wares. The farmer is 
ragged—the others are hungry. What is it stands be- 
tween these men and keeps them all miserable? Why 
can they not ‘‘swap’’ what they have with one another? 
The farmer lives in Minnesota; the others in New York. 
How can the farmer ship a few bushels of wheat to the 
tailor? What shall fix the relation of one thing to an- 
other, called the price? Civilization requires a medium 
by which all these things can be rated and exchanged ; 
that medium is called money. 

There is where the pinch comes. 

How much of this medium is necessary to enable the 
inhabitants of a continent, as large as this, to exchange 
their productions with one another? 

If the medium is very abundant the exchanges will 
be made freely. If it is scarce they will halt and knot 
and congest; and the farmer cannot get his food to the 
tradesman, and the tradesman cannot get his wares to 
the farmer. 

The medium—money—is simply a means to effect ex- 
If it performed its function fully and freely 
the business of the whole world would be done upona 
cash basis. If it is searce it produces poverty, and the 
creation of debt follows; and the payment of interest 
eats up the prosperity of the people. 

The world to-day is the victim —the slave—of the ar- 
tificial medium of exchange, created by the people for 
their own uses. This it is that brings the fertility of the 
earth, the industry of the muscles and the activity of 
the mind to naught. How did this happen? 

Government and civilization were not established by 
a congress of philosophers and scientists—the wisest and 
noblest of their species. It grew up out of barbarism. 
Its feet are still entangled in the brutality and ignorance 
of a remote past; while its uplifted face aspires to the 
heavens 

Origit illy men exchanged their possessions by sim- 
ple barter—a sack of flour was “‘swapped”’ for a spear 
head; a quarter of venison for a bow and arrows, or an 





changes. 





ornament. 

How did gold and silver come to be the commodities 
accepted in trade for all other articles? What gave 
them their value? They were not as valuable to men, 
intrinsically, as iron, copper or tin, or wheat or barley. 
They could not be used for weapons or implements or 
food. Did the nations assemble and agree for certain 
good reasons to use them as money? Not at all. 

It is said that a dollar’s worth of gold or silver was 
accepted by mankind as a measure of values, because it 
took a dollar’s worth of labor to produce it. If this were 
true, then only laboring men could mine for gold and 
silver, for the value of what they would produce woald 
be exactly equal to the ordinary value of their work. In 
this event it would not pay for any man toemploy them, 
for there would be no margin for his share. But we 
know the contrary is true, and that some of the largest 
fortunes in the world were made in mining for the 
precious metals by men who did no work themselves. 
It is claimed that in Colorado to-day it costs twenty-two 
cents to produce one dollar’s worth of gold. 

Che use of gold and silver antedates recorded history 
by many thousands of years. It came out of the relig- 
ious beliefs of a remote antiquity. A cosmical catas- 
trophe—which appeared, for a time, to have destroyed 
the sun and moon and left the world in darkness, and 
which was followed, after many days, by the disappear- 
ance of the clouds and the restoration of those great orbs 
to their original brightness and beauty—led, through 
the gratitude of the people, to the establishment of sun 
and moon worship. We find all this in the ancient be- 
liefs of the Egyptians. The suffering and death of 
Osiris (the sun); his resurrection under the name of Ra 
the sun god), whose appearance marked the beginning 
of modern time, both sides of the Atlantic the priest- 
hood of our remote ancestors built up, upon the awful 
memories of that great catastrophe, the worship of the 
sun and moon; and with the adoration of the sun they 
associated the yellow metal, gold, whose color was like 
unto the color of the sun’s rays; and with the adoration 
of the moon they linked the pale metal, silver, colored 
like the white rays of the moonlight. Gold was called 
the tears wept by the sun while silver is to this day 
the metal of the moon. When the English peasant (so 
Tylor tells us) sees the new moon he bows to it, and 
feels in his pocket until he finds a silver piece; he turns 
it over and utters a wish—the wish is the survival of the 
prayer to the pale Luna, the goddess of the night, asso- 
ciated with a sacrifice of silver. Recently gold has been 
found in meteoric stones, and it may be that the term, 
“The tears wept by the sun,’’ was based upon observa- 
tions of aliteral fact. When the Spaniards entered Peru 
thev found the great temples covered with gold and 
silver The root of the word by which the Celts, the 
Greeks and the Romans designated gold was the San- 
skrit word karat, which means the color of the sun. 
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Lenormant shows that among the Assyrians gold \ 
consecrated to the sun and silver to the moon. 

These metals are precious among us simply because 
they were sacred among our remote ancestors. Ti 
priesthood were willing to barter anything and every 
thing for them, for the adornment of the temples an 
the honor of their gods. But, as the sun was many 
times larger and brighter than the moon, so his meta 
was many times more valuable than the metal of th 
moon; and hen¢ | 









until our own days, one grain of gold 
was the equivalent of sixteen grains of silver. 

And hence, as a testimony to the unprogressiveness 
of the multitude of mankind, an ancient superstition, 
which has passed away, as a religious belief, from al 
the earth, save, perhaps, from a part of Persia, has sur 
vived into the present age, and became the basis of the 
commerce of this wonderful age. 

But the world is outgrowing the measure of the pre 
historic metals. They are unable to hold pace with the 
growth of mankind in population and wealth. As a 
medium of exchange they are grossly inadequate to the 
business they are called upon to do, The arrested inte: 
change of commodities produces poverty, poverty pro- 
duces debt, debt produces usury, and usury produces 
ruin. In the midst of abundance mankind is hungry; 
with unlimited industry they are idle. Distress pro 
duces discontent; discontent destroys patriotism; gov- 
ernment is hated because it does not bless the people, 
and society totters on the edge of a bottomless abyss. 

Worse than all—the greed of man, eager to still fur- 
ther exalt the power and value of money, by lessening 
its quantity, and thereby depreciating the value of 
human industry and all its productions, and conse- 
quently degrading humanity itself, have torn out of the 
firmament of the commercial world one of the twin 
metals, the metal of the moon, silver, and hurled it 
down into darkness and night, leaving the money of 
the sun blazing with enlarged and cruel power, a ty- 
rant monster over afflicted mankind. 

For the decrease of supply, accompanied by a steadily 
increased demand, consequent on the rapid growth of 
the human race, has, of course, produced an increased 
value or purchasing power. Hence the gold becomes 
the equivalent of more and more of everything that 
man has to offer in exchange. Hence the highest au- 
thorities in Europe concede that the demonetization of 
silver has been followed by a decrease of the values of 
all property, over all the world, of about one third. 
Hence the great staples have been steadily falling in 
price, while silver, relegated to the condition of a com- 
modity, falls with them. Take the following table: 
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And this process is to continue, Every child born 
into the world adds to the world’s danger; every exer- 
tion of human industry widens the distance between 
gold and property. Wealth consists of those things 
necessary for human life and happiness; but here is a 
demoniac outgrowth of barbarism and prehistoric super- 
stition which iman can neither eat nor wear, but which 
crushes all values and turns back the shadow of civil- 
ization on the face of the dial of time. The screw in 
the hands of an invisible giant is steadily revolving 
with constantly increasing pressure, until out from the 
wine-press of poverty the red blood of revolution begins 
to flow. Where is the end to be? 

If the world is to be saved mankind must rid itself of 
the prehistoric superstition. It must get clear of the 
power of the so-called precious metals. The nations 
must agree upon some carefully guarded substitute, that 
will truly measure values, and that will be formed of a 
commodity, like paper, capable of indefinite expansion, 
side by side with the prodigious growth of population 
and commerce which the future is to behold. Surely 
the ingenuity and wisdom of this enlightened age, which 
has created the steam locomotive as a substitute for the 
ox-cart, and the telegraph as a substitute for the written 
message, and the telephone as a substitute for the cry 
of neighbor to neighbor across the street, will be able to 
furnish something that will take the place of the stupid 
expedient of antiquity, and give mankind unlimited 
growth and universal happiness. 
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NO. 4.—THE OLD PARISH PRISON AND MARIE 
LE VAUX. 


’ NE does not ramble through Congo Square, nor 
visit the old Parish Prison—made forever darkly 
D famous by the Mafia massacre—for a fashionable 
saunter orto take notes of the beau monde. The 
beau monde draws its skirts far aloof from that quarter 
of the old town where French names and French tradi- 
tions of ancient elegance go hand in hand with modern 
squalor and unpleasant social conditions of every sort. 

And yet, Congo Square, off North Rampart Street, 
leading directly to the gloomily picturesque old Parish 
Prison, is well worth a visit if one is a stranger to New 
Orleans. ‘‘It was in Congo Square that the terrible but 
just uprising of the people furnishd tke last act of the 
Matia tragedy’’—One-Who-Knows read that in the guide- 
book; and, after we had held a very spirited discussion 
over that word “‘just,’’ we concluded to visit the spot, 
tl: more willingly as it was near the house of Marie 
Le Vaux, the Hoo-Doo or Voo-Doo Queen, which ‘‘of 
course one must see.”’ 

One-Who-Knows always looks at me dangerously if 
I grow polemical during an excursion. I wanted to 
talk about the ethics of the Mafia business. She wanted 
to show me the arena of its enactment. 

“Will you go?’’ she asked, crisply. ‘‘It is an off 
day with me, and you said you wanted to see it.”’ 

Of course we went. 

It was hard to associate the idea of tragedy with 
that peaceful bit of city greenery as I saw it, basking 
slumberously under the blue June skies. 

In the earliest days of New Orleans life Congo Square 
was utilized by the native Africans, who were then 
brought over in large numbers by the slave ships, as a 
spot on which to perform their rude native dances, to 
the accompaniment of their still ruder native musical 
instruments. Once upon a time a fort stood where the 
green grass lies now like a smooth carpet of softest vel- 
vet. Fort St. Ferdinand it was called. And, during slave 
times, a cannon stood in the centre of the square, where 
now a pretty fountain sends out jets of sparkling water 
with a musical tinkle, inviting the song-birds to a bath 
or to a drink. 

And at nine o’clock every evening, when the black 
cannon in Congo Square boomed, every bondsman knew 
that, unless a permit signed by his master was in his 
pocket, he was liable to arrest. But even then servi- 
tude had its mitigations, and when, on Sunday after- 
noons, the sound of the drum and the bones smote upon 
his ears Sambo, always care-free, was happy, and Congo 
Square bore witness to the lightness of his heart and 
his heels. 

Congo Square is still there, but the fort and the can- 
non are mere matters of local tradition. Instead, we 
have venerable shade trees, neatly whitewashed the 
entire length of their straight strong trunks; velvety 
grass and chirping birds, to say nothing of the less es- 
thetic, but equally peaceful, signs of civilization con- 
tributed at the time of our visit by a white-haired old 
gentleman reading his morning’s newspaper; a slum- 
bering tramp, guiltless of hat or coat, and a baby’s 
perambulator, drawn close to a bench so that the white- 
capped nurse might peruse her novel while the baby 
slept. 
It was the sleeping cherub’s nurse, by the way, who 
cheerfully indicated the very lamp-post, in view from 
her bench, where four of the Mafia victims were hanged. 

A step beyond the chirping birds among the white- 
washed ‘‘tallow trees’’ of Congo Square, and we were 
at the portals of the old Parish Prison. One-Who- 
Knows never does things by halves. 

“Of course we are going inside,’’ she said, in that 
dictatorial manner with which she always forestalls 
possible opposition. 

Ihesitated. Twosweet-faced ‘‘sisters’’ in ugly white 
headgear passed in ahead of us, placidly serene in the 
righteousness of their errands. 

“They are going to the condemned cells,’ said the 
turnkey, in the matter-of-fact manner of one giving 
information of slight moment. 

I nodded to my friend, and we slipped in in the wake 
of those ministering angels. Doubtless the interior of 
the old Parish Prison differs not from the interior of 
any other prison. Gloom, misery, crime, or its repre- 
sentatives. everywhere. I could not look them in the 
face. These men, some so old they ought to have 
known better, some so young one wondered at the holu 
the Powers of Evil had gained so early. 

One-Who-Knows clutched my arms and whispered 
in my ear: ‘‘Romeo!’ 

Then I did look up, eagerly. Was my fate still tm- 
elling me to dog the steps of Marie the wax-worker’s 
over? I did not even know the man’s name, and yet, 
in some inexplicable manner, the secrets of his life 
were being thrust as a burden upon my soul; and I 
resented it. 

He was sitting, sullenly looking out over into the 
open court where the prisoners were taking their open- 
air exercise. His face was dull. His eyes shadowy 
with gloom. His attitude listless. This was the third 
time I had met him since that {.rst meeting in the tiny 
wax-works shop. I was hoping he would not recognize 
me, when he lifted his sad eyes, and I saw that my hope 
Was vain. 
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He lifted himself heavily from the box on which he 
had been sitting and came straight toward m« I saw 
he had something he wanted to say. And then he 


began his story in that inimitable Creole patois I would 
not dare to attempt, so must put it into my bald correct 
English. He touched his brow in greeting: 

‘You know Marie, the wax-worker, madame? You 
were good to her the day the old man died. I thought 
then our troubles had come to an end. They had but 
just begun. I want you to tell Marie, after it is all 
over,’’ he nodded, listlessly, in direction of the gallery 
upon which the gallows is always erected on execution 
day that I was not as bad as the lawyers will make 
me out. I did not kill my sister Angelica. She wasa 
bad, naughty, unmanageable girl. She had gone away 
from Philemon Glampione, who is good and takes care 
of many friendless girls and takes good care of many 
orphans. I was trying to make Angelica promise me 
to give up her lover—a bad man. I persuaded her to 
take a boat-ride with me; but, when she found I was 
going to take her to board with some good decent people 
on the Bayou St. John her rage mounted high. She 
tore my hair. She tore her hair. She flung herself 
about in the boat. She upset it. I tried to save her. I 
am not a swimmer. Some men saved me. She was 
drowned. They would not believe my story. Verhaps 
you do not. Perhaps Marie will not; but I should like 
her to know. You will tell her, will you not?’’ 

And I promised that I would. 

“Thank you.’’ There was no lifting of the shadows. 
‘‘And [should like Philemon to know. Perhaps, though, 
she has heard nothing. She was good to Angelica when 
she was a little thing. We have no father, nomother. I 
am glad of it. Tell Philemon I thank her for being good 
to my wayward Angelica. Tell her Angelica upset the 
boat. She drowned herself. I'm not a murderer. I’m 
glad of that. Although they will hang me all the same 
My word goes for nothing. There were those whosaw the 
girl go out in the boat with me. I came back without 
her. That is enough. Tell my Marie, who is a good, 
true girl, that I spurn St Joseph’’—here he sent a tiny 
leaden image spinning down the gloomy corridor of 
the old Parish Prison. ‘‘He is a false patron saint. 
And the wishing-well at St. Roch’s is a fraud. I spurn 
it all. There is no God, no justice. Now I am done. 
I havepresumed. J beg madame’s pardon mille times.’’ 

With a gesture full of sad dignity Marie’s lover 
turned away from us. One-Who-Knows mopped her 
eyes vigorously. I felt miserably impotent. I must do 
some one thing the poor boy asked of me. Which 
should it be? 

“Let us go straight to Philemon Glampione,’’ I said, 
feverishly. ‘‘Then I will go to see Marie, the wax- 
worker. She shall believe his story. I believe it. 
Don’t you?” 

“‘Yes. Every word of it.”’ 

“By the way, who is this Philemon Glampione?”’ I 
asked. 

“IT have heard of her, but have never seen her,’ 'said 
One-Who-Knows, ‘‘I doubt if we ever will. She is 
the daughter of Marie Le Vaux, the Voo-Doo Queen, 
who lived almost a potential life in certain circles in 
New Orleans many years ago. Her home is said to be 
the oldest frame structure now standing in the city 
limits.’’ 

And as we walked on, in search of this architectural 
antiquity, One-Who-Knows told me more about Marie 
Le Vaux, the Voo-Doo Queen. 

‘‘As difficult of belief as some may find it, St John’s 
Eve (the 24th of June) is still observed in New Orleans 
for the celebration of certain mysterious religious rites 
called Voudouism, or Voodooism. It is a species of ser- 
pent worship. 

‘Of course it is an importation from Africa, and the 
conditions of civiiization in the South have been favor- 
able to its existence, if not to its growth. According 
to African belief, the word Voudou means all-powerful 
being; and, doubtless with some grotesque connection 
between their rude mythology and the temples of Para- 
dise, they have selected the snake as their All-Powerful 
One. 

“This ‘God-Serpent’ held high revel among the im- 
ported Africans in Louisiana in years of Spanish domi- 
nation. His prime ministers were a king and a queen. 

“Tt would take hours,’’ said One-Who-Knows, ‘‘to 
describe Voudouism to you accurately, when in reality 
you want simply to hear about Marie LeVaux. She was 
a queen of the Voudous, and she used to hold her relig- 
ious festivals in a fig grove, where she afterward built 
the old home on St. Ann’s Street, where her daughter 
now lives. 

“The Voo-DPoo Queen was a power among others than 
the Africans of her quarter. She was a woman of su- 
perb physique, and towering intellect. She obtained 
such an ascendency over all with whom she came in 
contact that it is said ladies of high degree, political 
candidates, and men of brains and business atfairs were 
known to consult her as a fortune teller. When she 
died she left her daughter in full possession of all her 
estate and her secrets. But whether she lacks her 
mother’s guile, or the age hes grown too prosaic for 
her business, she apparently leads the life of a common- 
place Creole quadroon, much given to charitable deeds 
among the very poor, and always, I hear, has an as- 
sorted lot of waifs on hand.”’ 

And a little while after that we were knocking for 
admission at a green board door, let into a solid green 
board wall, over whose top cornice we could just catch 
a glimpse of a couple of very old leaning brick chim- 
neys and a roof, from whose mossy eaves a fine growth 
of ferns was shooting heavenward. 

We were not quite sure that we would gain admit- 
tance, but One-Who-Knows has tremendously fetching 
ways with her, and when, in response to our demand 
for entrance, the green board door opened and I saw, 
framed in the opening, a statuesque figure, with a crown 
of gray hair surmounting strictly Greek features, I 
used up my small stock of imperfect French recklessly 
but involuntarily. 

‘‘Mais, quelle jolai femme nést pas?’’ 

The statuesque lady smiled, setting in slow motion 
two long crystal pendants that swung from her well- 
shaped but dark-tinted ears. The day was won. 

One-Who-Knows clinched the matter by telling her 
in better French than I had in stock that she had a long 
time wanted to see Marie Le Vaux’s house, and so we 





‘ 
were asked to enter it, which we did by stepping over 
the shoulders of a ip of ur infantile gamblers, who 
were squatted int only doorway, so intent upon their 
game of cards that I am not at all sure they knew three 
women were playing leap-frog over their head It 
was an assorted lot of Philemon waifs. One was 
Irish, one a negro, one an Italian, one a little Dutch 
man. All of them equally dear to Pailemon's good 
heart. 

The home we entered certainly might have dated 
back several hundred years, if dilapidation counted in 
the calendar. The broad-plank floor laid flat upon the 
ground was as red as damp brick dust vigorously ap 
plied could make it. Our heads would have touched 
the top of the door in passing through if we had not 
promptly obeyed our hostess’s command to “‘baiser la 
téte,”’ and lowered our heads at every entrance In 
one corner of Philemon’s own chamber stood a table 
full of tiny graven images, before which lighted tapers 
burn perpetually. Over this table swung a mirror that 
an antiquarian would have given fabulous sums for—a 
massive, splendidly framed antique. Against the rude 
walls on every side hung pictures of patron saints, or 


race-horses, and other celebrities, and on every hand 
were souvenirs of the regal state once maintained by 
Marie Le Vaux, the Voo-Doo Queen. 


“Tell her about Angelica,’’ I said, in an English whis 
per. I always put the hard work off on One-Who 
Knows. 

Philemon caught the name. ‘* Angelica, bah!’’ she 
repeated the name almost in a scream. it must have 


penetrated the rickety walls in shape of a call, for sud 
denly a partition door opened, and, standing in the 


doorway, a littl: pale but still defiant looking, was 
Juliet mimus her Normandy cap 

I rushed at her tumultuously. ‘‘Then you are not 
drowned after all? Your poor brother! They are 
going to hang him for taking you out in a boat and 
drowning you. I was simply furious with her. 

‘It would serve him right, too, said Angelica, 
slowly drawing one of her long black plaits over her 
shoulder and busying herself with its loose ends. My 


brother is a fool, and I do not mean to have a fool fora 


master. 
Madame Glampione was looking on with a puzzled 


expression of countenance. And so One-Who-Knows 
had to tell her the whole long story. 
She glared at Angelica several times ferociously dur- 


ing the progress of it, and then, in turn, told One-Who- 
Knows how Angelica had come creeping home late one 
evening more dead than alive, told her how she had 
been playing with some girls on the banks of Bayou St. 
John, and, falling in, had lost her Normandy cap and 
caught a very bad cold, from which she had been housed 
ever since, 

It did not take us long to make known Angelica's ex- 
istence in the right quarter, and, at the right time, she 
was produced and made to tell the story in open court, 
which exonerated Marie's lover from the charge of 
“willful murder So he was all right. 

A few Sunday afternoons later I, wandering through 
the rose-girdled, vine-tangled grounds about pretty St. 
Roch’s Church, came suddenly upon a youth and maid- 
en, standing hand in hand by the wishing-well, that 
forms a central attraction in the little churchyard. He, 
in his left hand and she in her right, held an image of 
St. Joseph, and they were looking very steadily down 
into the dark, limpid waters of the well. 

It was Marie and her lover. I am sure his faith 
must have been quite restored from the serenity of his 
countenance. And I hope both St. Joseph and Marie 
the wax-worker will continue to be good to him for his 
love, for the one is very true and very patient.—(See 
page Oo.) 
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HOW SUBSCRIBERS LIKE IT. 

WE receive your very interesting paper regularly 
every week, and its reading is thoroughly enjoyable. 
Wish you every success. —JOHN P. KENNEDY, Stratford, 
Canada. 

Allow me to say that your ONCE A WEEK is the best 
paper I have ever subscribed for. It will give me great 
pleasure to induce others to become your patrons, — LOvuIS 
FISCHER, Tacoma, Wash. 

We greatly enjoy reading a paper like ONCE a 
WEEK, which never contains anything but strictly first 
class news. We wish sou even greater success in the 
future than you have had in the past.—HELEN WEHR, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


I have been a subscriber to your valuable paper for 
some time and enjoy reading it very much.—MIss ENOLA 
ELLIS SCHUYLER, Park Avenue, Philadelphia 

I think your paper is the best I have ever read.— Mrs. 
Ipa GENEVIEVE SMITH, Addison, N. Y. 

This is my first year of subscription, and I find your 
paper a fine educator. Best wishes for your further 
success. —Max KawLM, Michigan City, Ind. 


I prize Once A WEEK most highly for its general 
knowledge and good reading, and look for it every 
week with pleasant anticipation. JAMES DUNCAN, Mon 


treal, Canada. 

Allow me to say without flattery that I admire your 
editorial work in ONCE A WEEK very much indeed. 
With best wishes for your own happiness and the con- 
tinued prosperity of ONCE A WEEK I am very truly, 
GEORGE L. WILSON, Fredericton, N. B. 
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THE hen that cackles the loudest and longest does 
not always lay the largest egg 

THE best nickel-in-the-slot mactine is the wife's 
pocket-book 

HE is the greatest philosopher who gets the most 
enjoyment out of life 


po YOU KNOW 


That the lowest ratest I s West bta i ke 
Plate Road, the shortest line between Buffalo and ( " Palace 
buffet sleeping cars. Fast trains. Ir re of nearest ticket agent 
or address F. J. MOORE, General Agent, 23 Exchange St., Buffalo 
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HOW OUR SOLDIERS LIVE ON GOVERNOR’S ISLAND, NEW YORK. 


(Drawn specially for ONCE A WEEK by C. BECKER.—See page 10.) 
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SURVIVING GENERALS OF OUR LATE WAR: 


(See page 10.) - 
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A VISIT TO GOVERNOR’S 





/ , y true, t { 

! here ta pia of 1 

* ter I ‘ I 1 by tranyge! 

) \ Da i nontyv by han 
3 ~ t I yurin the last 
“b¢ ee | I hav l many persor Have 
ky r been to Gover! Island?’’ and not 
GS r cent rey 1 tl wii ve so 
| m tl ‘ id wh Il now 
r Take the rst opportunity and 
indi he ramy f ‘Castle William’ ona 
bi I i you wl ehold one of the most beau 
tif i ent panoramas which the world con 
t | | iny places of interest, both his 
t iry l than repay a Visit to 
(iovel ind tuated in New York Harbor at 
t inetion of North and East Rivers, was the first 
pla ‘ i by tl Dutch, and is thus described in 
l-ti rd \t the mouth of the East River, 
bet it cil 1 Red Hook on Long Island, lies 
‘ n Isiand (Governor Island), opposite the fort. It 
has o farina with a house and a place on it where 
t ' ps a parcel of sheep. The first 1mm) 
ere consigned to Nutten Island (Noten 
] id, ( er! Island On the 22d of August, 
it, the | i protected by men-of-war, landed on 
I Island, and on the 27th of August the battle of 
J Island was fought. On the 8vth of August Ad 
miral Howe sailed up the bay and anchored near Gov 
eri l il on the approach of the tleet the little 
gart 1 inand Colonel Pre tt, withdrew to 
N y York with the loss of one man wounded. From 
thi { i the island remained in the possession of the 
British until the restoration of the peace in 1788 and 
the retreat of the enemy The island is irregular in 
form, about & by 500 yards in dimension. The forti 
fications are located on the northwest and southeast 
¢ tl 1 here is also one near the north 
boun lary lhe officers’ quarters, hospital, storehouses 
and other buiildit on the east side are connected by 
brick walks lined with beautiful shade trees. Well-kept 

lawns and pretty groves intervene 

The matn fort called Fort Columbia; within are 
four buildis Three of them are constructed for bar- 
rach ind one for office quarters rhe basement of 
each of the men’s quarters is divided into two sets of 
kitchens and messhalls arranged for two companies. 
The next structure of importance is Castle William, a 
circular stone castl having three tiers of casements 
and a barbette battery. On the south side of the islanJ 
is the hospital, and at the southeast end about half an 
acre is appropriated as a churchyard; the graves therein 
are regularly arranged in lines, and the whole is sur- 
ronnded by a neat iron fence. Next to the Barge Office 
at Battery Pomt, New York City, is the landing-place 
from whi every half hour, a Government steam 
launch carries passengers to and fro. Those who have 


no friends among the garrison and residents of the island 
have no difficulty in obtaining a permit to visit it. To 


one who is well acquainted with the strict rules enforced 
at all military stations, forts, etc., in Europe, this per 
fect freedom and entire absence of red tape seem strange 
yet create a pleasant impression and bear witness to the 
contidence which Americans feel in the greatness and 
strength of their country. 

(Commissioned by ONCE A WEEK to describe and de- 
ict a few of the many interesting features of Governor's 
land, | waited upon General Howard, the Department 
Commander residing on the island, and thr ugh his 
courtesy obtained a permit to make sketches and studies 
of anything of special interest. The actual commander 
of the island was away on leave of absence. General 
Howard and staff are really only residents who, from 
here, conduct and direct everything connected with the 
departinent The quarters of the officers and their 
families are most delightful places of residence, at least 


during the summer months l'o most visitors the mu 
seum, Containing a fine collection of war relics, arms 








and objects historical, will prove of the greatest interest. 
No doubt there exists a printed catalogue of this valu- 
able collection, but I did not require one, as the custo- 
dian or keeper of the museum gave me much interesting 
information Among other things I noticed cannons 
and mortars of all sizes, shot and shells whole and in 
fra ents, trophies of war, weapons of all grades, froin 
t rude Indian war-club and bow and arrow to the 
perfect repeating rifles; sabres, saddles and bridles, 
‘ ip beds and furniture \ large glass case containing 
G ral Phil Sheridan's famous war horse ‘‘ Winchester 
is one of the most interesting objects in the collection. 
\ iid the custodian, ‘‘this is Winchester, the 
Genel Sheridan rode, and which I saddled and 
idled when I was orderly to the General. Win- 
chester has been placed under glass, partly to preserve 
him and partly to protect him from those patriotic 
seekers of relics, mostly ladies, who, by abstracting or 
pulling a few hairs from his tail, would, as my informer 
i, have made the retailing of Winchester a fre 
\ My st commander,” continued the 
custodial was Lieutenant, afterward General, Robert 
la ind | have been with and fought under most of the 
great leaders during that late unpleasantness. ’ 
My guide's quaint way of relating these facts amused 
ly kixpressit my pleasure at having met 
i nteresting mal l asked him to give me his 
Yours truly ames Donovan, sir; and that T am 
und was born in Paris, sure you will hear by my 
ent 
ob igh a tive of France, has very near 
ving in Cor Ireland 
valls of the large room on the second floor are 
tas y decorated with trophies, battleflags and pict 
ul one, a large painting, is a fairly good equestrian 
| tf General Gra n front of this portrait, on 
\ " form e are standing two small 
t Uy ‘ | " iment of great interest 
framed and under glass It is a half sheet of paper and 
ftv vears Mrs. Winslow lige yg Syrup has been 
ling succe It corrects esatey of 
Z saan dine tepenaia ires diarrhea, 
x t r AUuseSs A i i well-irted 
y R 
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written wv 


id pencil by General Robert Lee, the day 


re the battle of the ‘‘ Wilderness 


ATsuo, May 30, 7 1-2 P.M. 
“(JENERAL BEAUREGARD, HANCOCK’sS Horst 
If you cannot determine what troops you can spare, 
the department cannot The result of your delay will 
be disastrou Butler's troops will be with Grant to- 
morrow R. LEE.’ 


Che other table was George Washington's card-table, 
on which, as my friend, Mr. James Donovan, would 
have it, G. W. occasionally held a ‘full hand or better.’ 

The ambulance drill, the parade, and the drill with 

iege guns, all of which I had the good fortune to wit- 
ness, helped to make my visit to Governor’s Island both 
instructive and interesting » page 5 

CARL J. BECKER. 





By AUGUSTA PRESCOTT. 


PirTsBURGH, Sept Sit 

VE | rrand Army of the Re public holds its annual 

B National Encampment here September 12 and 13; 

2) and for the week following, and several days 

thereafter, patriotism will be rife in this Smoky 

City. As coming events cast their shadows before, even 

now there is an unusual floating of tlags, and a waving 

of red and blue bunting is seen over the casements and 

lintels of the Sons of Veterans and other relatives who 

are quick to seize a chance to honor those who fought 
and lived to tell it. 

The Grand Army of the Republic will be about 
twenty-eight years old at this Encampment. It began, 
of course, since the war: and the war, according to the 
old couplet, ceased in ‘64. The line, you remember, 
runs: 

In « ot ndred and sixty-four 
| « {war Was oO er 

But it was not until a year or two later that the Old 
Guard, the remnant of the proud army that went forth 
four years before, could gather strength or funds for a 
reunion, The man who conceived the idea of a Grand 
Army of the Republic was L. F. Stephenson, of Illinois, 
who is known now in his biography as its ‘‘originator 
and founder,’ and in his honor there is to be a monu- 
ment unveiled in the Fall with appropriate army honors. 
For a while Dr. Stephenson, as was his title, wanted to 
call the young organization, which did not yet re -alize 
its importance, ‘‘The Grand Army of Progress ;’’ but, 
finally, the idea of the Republic prevailed; and then 

came the great organization—the most honorable and 
powerful body of any we have in the United States 
to-day. 

The order, as well as order can be brought out of so 
much greatness and such numbers, will be, First, Pro- 
cession ‘of National Associati yn of Naval Veterans, with 
whom the Naval Cadets and Sons of Veterans will join 
themselves, All will be commanded by Rear Admiral 
Bradley Osbon, of New York. The second day there 
will be a parade of all the survivors of the war, under 
Commander-in-Chief John Adams, of Massachusetts, 
and it is safe to say that in the places of greatest honor 
in the parade will ride the generals who led the troops 
to victory or death. 

More than a handful, in proportion to their original 
numbers, of the famous old generals are living, and 
will be there to tell war stories and be congratulated 
that they are alive to-day. And some of these generals 
are remarkably hale and hearty, and with the sugges- 
tion of old age so far in the future that no thought of it 
occurs. There is General Butterfield, never handsomer 
nor more vigorous. Now you hear of him in Egypt rid- 
ing an elephant; and again ‘‘doing the Orient’’ in mar- 
velous fashion. Or, home again, addressing college 
graduating classes and telling young men how they may 
become great—like himself, let us hope. And then there 
is General Ruggles wielding a powerful pen and writ- 
ing of the war as few war correspondents, trained to 
word pictures, could do, And General Dabney Maury, 
with a new book fresh from the press and more to 
follow. 

Every summer you see accounts of the gallantry of 
General Longstreet at the summer resort, Cranstons, 
where Mrs. Grant and Mrs, Davis annually re-une. And 
if you are in business circles, you meet General Molin- 
eux, busy with the affairs of a great business house. 
Then there is General Rosecrans in his Western home, 
in poor health now but clear of mind; and besides these 
are General Fry, General Fitzhugh Lee, the famous Vir- 
ginian; Brevet Major-General Burney, smart at seventy- 
two; and General 8. D. Lee, General James L. Tappan, 
Major-General W. W. Allen, and General G. W. C. Lee. 

You can add to this list, if you please, but here are a 
few of the most active now. Will all be present at the 
reunion, now so near? Many of the standing army 
meet with the G. A. R. at its Encampment. 

As every one knows, the head of the United States 
Army is General John M. Schofield. He commands the 
standing troops, and if war were to be declared would 
be the leader of the forces, as General Grant was in his 
day. Quite a funny story is told of General Schofield, 
relative of this 

\ certain young woman, a hero worshiper of the 
most devoted type, was desirous of collecting autograph 
pictures of survivors of jthe Civil War. And with this 
end in view wrote to General Schofield as follows: 

“IT am collecting the pictures of generals in retire- 
ment; and I shall be so happy if you will allow me to 
add yours to the list. My retired generals will then be 
complete 

To this the General, rushed to death with the busi- 
ness of the Western strike, wrote caustically : 

“My position now is certainly not one of retirement. 
But if you will kindly inform me when I do retire I 
will cheerfully comply with your request, even though 
I know it is to be my obituary notice.’ 
And the signature was ‘‘John M. Schofield.”’ 
Since the war the commanders of the United States 


It reads as fol- 
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Army, after General Grant, were William T. Sherman 
and Philip H. Sheridan. Both of these were, of course, 
Grand Army men, as ‘‘Marching Through Georgia” 
with “‘Sherman’s Dashing Yankee Boys,’ and ‘‘Sheri- 
two contributions to school exercises—will 
forever testify. Before these Grand Army men came 
Henry W. Halleck, George B. McClellan, Winfield 
Scott, Alexander McComb, and so on back into the days 
when George Washington was the head of the Army of 
the United States Many of these old leaders, with 
titles gained in other wars, lived to lay their heads 
upon the Grand Army of the Republic flags and die 
with fresh laurels upon them. 

The active standing army now consists, besides Gen- 
eral Schofield, of Major-General Oliver O. Howard and 
Nelson A. Miles; and Brigadier-Generals Richard N, 
Batchelder, William Smith, John P. Hawkins, George 
M. Sternberg, Adolphus Greely, Thomas L. Casey, Dan- 
iel W. Joseph C. Breckinridge, and Colonel 
Guido N. Lieber. 

These ‘“‘old boys,’’ with fighting days back of them, 
and with the pledge, if need be, of more to come, join 
hands with the Grand Army men scattered every where 
in every vocation; and in the delights of meeting again 
are comrades “‘tenting on the old camp ground” as of 
yore. And it is the proud boast of the veterans that if 
war should come they could buckle on the old sabres 
and be of infinite assistance in the management of the 
infant cavalry and artillery which the United States 
Owns, as yet. 

The elections of officers and the dinners and speeches 
are but stupid features of the Grand Army Encamp- 
ment compared to the telling of the war stories. These 
are more interesting than volumes of history, and more 
exciting than the adventures of any novel under the 
sun--dime or otherwise. One of the pet yarns is of an 
old mule that marched with the army down the Shen- 
andoah Valley witha load of tobacco upon its patient 
back, resolutely refusing to be made ill by the tobacco 
fumes and just as resolutely declining to walk behind 
with the other beasts ‘That old tobacco mule was the 
only beast I ever saw in four years with the army that 
could march over three days under a load of tobacco,” 
is always the wind-up of this reminiscent story. 

With the very young people of the country the Grand 
Army is an old-time organization with which they have 
always been familiar, and which, for all their heedless- 
ness may tell them, will endure for evermore—as long as 
Fourth of July’s may last and as long as the country shall 
stand. That the Grand Army means a little handful of 
men, growing less and less each year, and soon to pass 
away out of their sight forever, they do not know nor 
reason! 

On last Memorial Day the great parade of the city of 
New York passed up Fifth Avenue, past the Brunswick 
Hotel, where were crewds to cheer it and wave the 
white handkerchief of applause. Butin one of the great 
open windows sat a Young Miss who had little heart 
for one part of the procession; and that part was the 
little regiment of Grand Army veterans. There they 
tramped along, side by side, in citizens clothes, many 
of them limping painfully, and all with the marks of 
time upon them! Half a dozen of the most stalwart 
bore the tattered Stars and Stripes, just as they were 
brought victorious from battle, and as they have been 
so carefully preserved for just such occasions as this. 
But the sight was not a gay one, nor were the faces of 
the men radiant—on their way to decorate the graves 
of the fallen comrades, 

At length the Young Miss could stand it no longer: 
“Dear me!’’ said she petulantly, “IT wish those stupid, 
tiresome men would pass on! I’m weary watching 
their old torn flags and their poor marching !”’ 

A little hush fell upon the windowful of people at 
this wholly thoughtless remark; and one of the num- 
ber, braver than the rest, put his hand gently on the 
girl's shoulder and said: 

‘My dear, do you know that those torn flags tell the 
story of our nation’s unity to-day? If it were not for 
them we might now be as many nations as we are to- 
day States; and the little button worn by those old 
halting men is a prouder badge than any other Honor 
Medal ever given. I’d give all but my Jife—the life I 
might have Tost—if I could have gone, and have worn 
the Grand Army button to-day. Look at the veterans 
well. Twenty years from now you'll pay—just for 
the privilege of seeing one of them! 

At the Grand Army Encampment there will be the 
election of National officers. This is an annual feature. 
And the slate is as broad a one as there are members 
of the Army. The National officers for the past year 
have been: Commander-in-Chief, John G. Adams, of 
Massachusetts; Senior Vice-Commander-in-Chief, L 
N. Walker, of Indiana; Junior Vice-Commander-in- 
Chief, Jobn C. Bigger, of Texas; Surgeon-General, 
George R. Graham, of Maryland; Chaplain-in-Chief, 
A. ve Kendrick, of lowa; Adjutant-General, James F. 
Meech, of Massachusetts ; Quartermaster-General, Louis 
Wagner, of Pennsylvania; Inspector-General, Andrew 
M. Underhill, of New York; Judge Advocate-General, 
Loe Rassieur, of Missouri; Chief Aid-deCamp, S. A. 
Barton, of Massachusetts. 

As a rule, those who hold active positions on the 
Grand Army roli are not engaged in other or outside 
business, as there is a vast deal of correspondence to be 
done and historic work, looking to the preservation of 
the records; and war files to be looked after. But if the 
great men of the country, the men whose names are 
prominent in other fields—the Harrisons, the Mc Kin- 
leys. the Tracys and the Lew Wallaces—are not actively 
ed now in attending to the duties of their organi- 
zation, they, at least, hold themselves in readiness to 
respond at roll-call. 

At the bugle note which announces her birthday, all 
will ‘‘fall in line. And at the banquet, due rs p tae 
whose fight shows so victorious now, there will be over 
again-- 


dan’s Ride 














fears, the b 
-ked the bitter strife.” 

But all will be serenely happy in the final speech, 
when the Head of the Army will wave, over the Blue 
and the Gray, a flag upon which not one star is missing, 
nor with one tattered stripe !—(See page 9.) 

a nee 

You may expect a strictly honest government when 

the millennium comes; not before. 
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HAW THORNE, 
\T a reception at King’s House, last winter, I 


BY JULIAN 





was much struck by the appearance of an 
old lady who sat on the dais beside Lady 
B——, and seemed to divide with her the 
homage of the guests. She must have 
been, I thought, near seventy years of age; 


iF ~y) 13) but she still had a stately, impressive, and, 
bei withal, winning beauty. The hair, piled up 
Ves. in abundant masses on her shenely head, 
oe was white, but her black eyes and brows 
= showed what its original hue had been. 


Her skin was covered with 4ine wrinkles, but was still 
clear and wholesome, and age had but increased what 
must always have been a very sweet and noble expres- 
sion of feature. In her youth, I fancied, there had been 
almost too much of the fire of life, the pride of will, and 
the exaltation of remance; but years had softened the 
too vehement traits, and her earthly pilgrimage, though 
it had had its full share of trials and vicissitudes, had 
never vitally impaired the springs of her faith and hap- 
»iness asa woman. There was an old gentleman, whom 
f supposed to be her husband, in affectionate attendance 
upon her, and about the middle of the evening he gave 
her his arm, and they left the room together. Her gait 
gave some evidences of infirmity, but yet retained a 
grace and dignity in harmony with the general distinc- 
tion of her venerable aspect. ‘‘Who are they—that old 
lady and her husband, who are just taking leave?’ I 
inquired of General Bentham, beside whom I happened 
to be standing. 

He put up his gold-rimmed eye-glasses. 

‘‘Oh—ah—I’m not surprised at your mistake,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘The gentleman is not her husband—he is her 
son. She is Mrs. Gordon Lee.”’ 

‘‘Her son!’’ I repeated in astonishment. ‘‘Why, he 
looks to be—she—how old is Mrs. Lee, if I may ask?’’ 

‘She was born at the beginning of this century; she 
is about ninety-four years of age,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Yes, 
she’s a deuced well-preserved woman, and she has had 
a remarkable career in some respects. Er—you'd like 
to hear about it, now, I dare say,’’ he added, with a 
quizzical glance. ‘‘Well, suppose we slip out and smoke 
a cigar on the lawn, and I’li tell you a story.”’ 

“Just the thing,’’ I returned; and we went out and 
found a bench under a wide-spreading tamarind, and 
there I listened to several interesting anecdotes con- 
cerning Mrs. Gordon Lee. I shall here reproduce only 
one of them. 








She was the daughter of a Jamaica planter; but both 
her father and mother died when she was seven years 
old, and she went to live with her uncle. He was a 
reckless, boisterous personage, and entertained a good 
deal of wild company; the child was not happy in his 
house. His plantation brought him a good income, but 
he spent it faster than it came, and was thought to have 
infringed upon the property which his niece had in- 
herited from her parents. As the child grew up she 
developed great beauty, and her uncle arranged a mar- 
riage between her and a neighbor, a wealthy man, but 
older than she by a dozen years, and not personally 
agreeable to her. But she thought she could not be 
more unhappy with him than she was already; so she 
made up her mind to the transaction. The wedding 
was fixed for a day of November, in the year 1818. The 
estate on which she lived was near the northwest coast. 
Two days before the one which was to see her the wife 
of her unwelcome suitor she mounted her horse, early 
in the morning, and, accompanied only by her negro 
groom, Cudjo, set out on the ride which was her daily 
and favorite recreation. 

The autumn rains were over, and the weather was 
unusually hot and close. There was a haze about the 
horizon, and the sun had risen red and portentous. 
Cudjo predicted that there would be a storm; but his 
mistress either did not credit or was indifferent to the 
contingency. She rode down the steep way from the 
stone mansion on the hill-top to the main road, and as 
she turned to look at the dwelling where she had spent 
680 many fruitless years, she wished she might never see 
it or any one connected with it again. Would that a 
ship awaited her in the offing to bear her away to some 
distant land where she might live hér own life and be 
at peace! 

Thus thinking, she rode toward the coast, and soon 
came in sight of the azure Caribbean lying far below, 
with Cuba invisible below the horizon, a hundred miles 
away. There, sure enough, was a ship in the offing. 

‘*What ship is that, Cudjo?”’ inquired his mistress. 

“Dat be a Yankee, I t’ink, missus,’’ replied the 
groom. ‘‘Dey getting up de anchor to run out, fo’ de 
storm cone.’’ 

“T wish I were going in her,’’ muttered the girl. 

She touched her horse with the whip, and cantered 
down the winding road toward thesea. Cudjo followed 
her at a respectful distance of about fifty yards; but 
presently she heard him coming at a gallop, and, look- 
ing round, saw him gesticulating excitedly. 

‘What is the matter with you, Cudjo?’’ 
manded, in a tone of reproof. 

‘*Fo’ de Lo’d’s sake, missy, look yondah!"’ cried the 
old negro, pointing to the southeast. ‘‘We got to ‘un 
fo’ it, I tell yo’! We get blown out to sea, now, fo’ 
suah we will. Oh,de Lo’d save us—His, judgment a- 
comin’—run fo’ yo’ life!” 

She looked, and saw what made her own courageous 
heart quail fora moment. Above the mountain ridge 
to the south and east, towering straight up into the 

allid vault of the sky, was a vast whirling pillar of 
black cloud. She had seen tornadoes before, but never 
anything to compare with this. It was like a living 
thing, magically appearing out of empty space, bursting 
with deadly malevolence and fury of destruction. It 
seemed to suck in energy out of nothing. and it drew 
each moment visibly taller and bulkier, twisting hor- 
ribly upon itself, and environed with a flying fleece 


she de- 


Try the Nickle Plate Road when you go West 


ONCE A WEEK. 


of sooty vapor. Above it, as she looked, the girl saw a 
black speck hovering aloft in the sky: it was a buz 
zard. It seemed to be trying to escape from its influ 
ence—it struggled, flapping its long wings. But the 
terrible cloud put forth long whirling tentacles, and 
caught it, and drew it upon itself, and sucked it out of 
sight, to be seen no more. Even the king of the air was 
overcome. And now it was nearer than ever; it seemed 
almost to stand up in the vault of heaven over her head. 
It was fatal and irresistible, a black genie of death, 
whirling with incomprehensible swiftness; yet all 
around her the air was as still as the air in a cavern 
and all was silent; she saw birds flying rapidly by her, 
seaward, escaping what they knew to be death. But no 
leaf moved near her, nor did any sound from the tor- 
nado reach her. That showed that it must still be far 
off, though it looked soclose. She had heard, moreover, 
that these storms do not always advance straight for- 
ward, but have not only the rotary motion around their 
own centre, but likewise a curving path as a whole; 
therefore, it was possible that it might swerve aside and 
not destroy her. This thought took the paralysis away 
from her nerves; if there were a chance of life she would 
not neglectit. Shehad more courage than most women, 
and now was the time to take advantage of it. 

She was on a good horse, and the road lay before her. 
It was not the best sort of road to make quick time on, 


being both narrow and winding. But it was all 
there was, and she had confidence in her horse. She 


raised her whip and shook the rein. ‘Come, Java! 
she cried; and they were off, headlong. 

As soon as her blood began to throb she no longer 
felt fear, but the wildest pleasure. It was like a battle 
charge for life or death. Every faculty and sense was 
preternaturally alert. She saw every inequality in the 
road before her, and guided her horse so as to avoid it. 
She saw, without looking at it, the scene on both sides 
of her, and in front, and could calculate how long it 
would take her to reach the bottom of the long zigzag 
descent, and debouch upon the comparatively level road 
which extended thence to the seashore. 

Meanwhile, she was carrying on in her mind a plan of 
action to avoid the sweep of the storm when it should 
arrive; she remembered the massive stone-built struct- 
ure which had been formerly used as part of the old 
sugar-mill, and saw herself ensconced in the cellar be- 
neath it, while her horse would find shelter at the bot- 
tom of the excavation near by. It was all a question 
of time and speed. She did not look round; she heard 
the hoofs of Cudjo’s horse thundering in her rear, and 
could detect, by the way they struck the ground, that 
Cudjo was in a paralysis of terror, and unable to guide 
his course properly. ‘‘He will fali!’’ she said to her- 
self. At that moment they swept round a turn of the 
road; it was a dangerous place; but she, riding with 
consummate skill, —_ it safely, and with a sense of 
triumph and exhilaration. In the next instant she 
heard a shriek and a crash behind her, and knew that 
what she had dreaded had happened; Cudjo had fallen. 

What we think we will do, for good or evil, is small 
criterion of what we actually do when the time of trial 
comes. It never even occurred to her to desert Cudjo; 
and she had pulled up her horse, leaped from the sad- 
dle, and was by the old man’s side before the impetus 
of his fall had found its end. 

He lay partly underneath his horse. The latter 
gave one convulsive kic!:, and then lay still; its neck 
was broken. Poor Cudjo moved not at all; the back 
of his skull was crushed in, and he died in a few mo- 


ments. The girl’s heart contracted with a deep pang of 
sorrow. She grasped him beneath the arms, and with 


u paroxysm of effort drew him out from beneath the 
horse. She dragged the body to the side of the road 
and laid it in the hollow there, laying the limbs straight. 
She took out her handkerchief and covered the face. 
“God bless you, Cudjo,’’ she said, aloud. It was all the 
obsequies she could give him. Then she turned to her 
horse, which stood panting where she had left him, and 
vibrating with excitement. She caught the bridle and 
the peak of the saddle with her left hand, and made a 
spring to mount; but he shifted his position at the same 
instant, and set his near hind hoof on the long, trailing 
skirt of her riding-habit, which was torn from its fasten- 
ings, leaving her in her white silk petticoat, reaching to 
her knees. The mishap, instead of unnerving her, gave 
her an idea. She quickly unbuckled the girth, and 
wrenched the heavy side-saddle from his sweating back ; 
then, with another spring, she landed astride him. 

As she drew in her breath to give him the word, a 
peculiar sound came to her ears, like the hum of in- 
numerable insects at a distance. She glanced over her 
shoulder and saw the tornado-cloud now close upon her. 
Its base seemed to lie upon the top of the ridge scarcely 
a mile away, while its crest reached forward over her 
head, and obscured the sun, throwing a dark shadow 
over the region round about, though beyond the sea was 
still blue and undisturbed. In that black whirlpool of 
vapor she could discern objects spinning round and 
round, appearing and disappearing; trees and frag- 
ments of buildings, and smaller things that might have 
been human bodies. The noise was the moan of the air- 
currents rushing totheircentre. She could see the forest 
crushed and torn up beneath the hurricane, and carried 
headlong aloft. The earth was plowed up by the spurn- 
ing of its foot, and great stones were torn from their 
ylaces and sent hurtling upward. All this she took in 
ataglance. Thenshe turned again and shouted: ‘‘Now, 
Java!’’ and the horse flew forward as if the tornado itself 
were within him. 

It was still along mile to the foot of the descent, 
where the ruin of the oli mill lay. But she no longer 
calculated distances ; she only guided her horse. In the 
offing lay the ship; the anchor had been catted, and a 
scrap of the jib had been set. The vessel lay with her 
stern to the shore, in a favorable position, save for the 
obstacle of a small islan 1, only a few rods in diameter, 
and thickly overgrown with trees, which rose a point 
or two off her port bow. If she were not driven upon 
this, she might scud out to sea and have a chance for 
life. 

One minute—two minutes passed; they were nearly 
at the bottom of the last slope; in another half-minute 
they would be atthe ruin. But the time was not enough. 
The moan of the tornado had increased toa roar, a shriek 
that deafened the ears and bewildered the senses. The 
girl felt its breath upon her. She leaned forward along 


the horses body, with an arm about his neck, so 
offer as little resistance as possible to the wind The air 
suddenly became darker aark as night The ter 

ture became deadly chill ‘he girl still clur ! 

ively to her horse, but she could no longer know wl 
happened to her. She expected death she Was 
scurely aware that she was in the grasp of incal 

and irresistible powers. She was borne onward 

how, whether on the earth or not she could not ¢ 
Outward sensation was in abeyance; yet she did m 
lose consciousness, nor did she feel any pain > 
breathed with difticulty, and her heart beat heavily 


Moments, or hours, passed—she knew not whicl There 


was none of the furious pressure of the wind which s! 
had anticipated, yet she seemed to be in swift moti 
though the pitchy obscurity which surrounded her made 
it impossible to know in what direction. At length she 
fell into a sort of dream, which was fast emerging into 
total insensibility. But just then she felt the touch of 


time, the 
while 


water—of salt water At the same force of 
the wind appeared to increase enormously, he 
darkness lightened. She was inasmother of foam: the 
situation revived her fainting powers enough to lead to 
attempt toswim. But she came in contact with some 

thing hard and solid, and instinctively grasped it. It 
carried her violently along, drenched and choked with 
spray, but alive and uninjured. In the course of a few 
confused and helpless minutes she felt herself uplifted 
and descending again—this time, surely, to destruction 
No: she came down with small force on some yielding, 
elastic substance, and there rested. There she lay fora 
while, with her eyes closed, indifferent as to what might 
follow. Gradually the roaring in her ears diminished, 
and the hurrying of the gale abated; rain descended in 
torrents. She finally opened her eyes, lifted herself on 
one arm, and looked about her. 

At first, she could not imagine where she was, still 
less how she got there. Befcre her lay the ocean; the 
nucleus of the tornado was off toward the right, and 
miles distant. She was reclining on a rough platform 
of planks—the floor, in fact, of anegro hut. This rested 
on some dense bushes, growing close to the beach. But 
she presently perceived that this beach was not that of 
the main island, but of the tiny islet which she had no- 
ticed just before the hurricane struck her. It was half 
a mile from the shore, and at least two miles further 
from the spot at which she reniembered throwing her- 
self upon her horse’s neck. Of the horse, no vestige 
was to beseen. What had occurred? She could not 
tell, and there was no one to-tell her; but the-inference 
was that she had been caught up in the whirlwind at 
the foot of the hill and carried through the air to the sea, 
into which she had been dropped. There she had been 
swept on to the flooring, and so carried ashore, evidently 
by some eddy or back-action of the storm, since she was 
at the side of the islet opposite to that which.she would 
have reached bad she been under the influence of the 
direct current. 

She realized that her escape was miraculous, but she 
was so weak tliat she felt little or no emotion about it. 
She sat for a long time motionless, the rain pouring 
heavily upon her. Her silk petticoat was in ribbons; 
her long hair was streaming down her back. Her linen 
blouse was buttonless; but her bones were unbroken and 
her flesh scarcely bruised. At last the rain intermitted, 
and a ray from the sun in the east shot across the tumultu- 
ous ocean, She arose stiffly, and set out to make her 
way to the southern or shoreward side of the islet. Most 
of the trees upon it had been snapped off, and many had 


been carried away —of course before her arrival on the 
scene. The sea, too, must have made a clean breach 
across it, since its surface was covered with drift and 


fragments of seaweed and shells. She went cautiously 
round by the beach, and soon came to the western point, 
which commanded a view of the main shore. She set 
her foot upon a log, swathed in seaweed which had been 
thrown upon the coral sand at this spot. She uttered a 
ery, and started back. It was no log. but the body of 
a man, clad in the tattered clothes of a seaman. 


At this point in his narrative General Bentham 
paused, and remarked that the company seemed to be 
taking leave, and perhaps it would be expedient for us 
to be looking up our overcoats and carriages. 

‘Not until you have told me the rest of this adventure, 
general,’ I said promptly, and with great resolution 

‘Oh, the exciting part is over, and I'm no good at 
the sentimental business,’’ he replied, good-naturedly. 
‘But the fact was, this drowned sailor turned out to be 
her future husband. Ii mean to say, he wasn't drowned, 
and she brought him back to his senses by working over 
him like the good, hearty girl she wus. He had been 
swept overboard from the ship, just after the gale struck 
her, and after tossing about fora while had been thrown 
up on the little island. He wasn’t a common sailor, 
you know; but the son of the merchant who owned the 
vessel, making the voyage for education. Well, they 
stopped on that island three days—the storm lasted as 
long as that—and were finally taken off by tie ship it- 
self, which had escaped sinking in the gale, and had put 
back to look for the remains of the merchant’sson. They 
found not only him, but a handsome girl, whom he was 
by that time head over ears in love with, and who loved 
him. So, do you know, rather than go back to her 
uncle, and marry the man he had picked out for her, 
she made up her mind then and there to take passage 
in the ship back to Charleston, 8. C., where the mer- 
chant lived; and when she got there she and the young 
fellow were married, don’t you know. Of course, her 
uncle and her other lover believed her to have been 
killed in the hurricane; and when she came back to 
Jamaica, twenty years after, they were both either dead 
or gone elsewhere. That's all, I fancy; except that 
when her husband died, about ten years ago now, she 
and her son, an old bachelor, came and took up their 
residence here; and once or twice a year they attend 
the Governor’s reception. Well, shall we be otf? 
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CHAT ABOUT DRESS. 
Hilt mela y days have come, 
US 8 thie ridest of the year, when there 
| is absolutely not a wishable thing 


to beseenin any of the shops It's 
observe the air of easy 


+ 


quite amusing 
repose cultivate luring the last fortnight 
or so by the usual y hard-driven ilesinen 
nad leswomen of New York. Meaning 
take a late vacation this year, I pur- 
p ly—but foolishly, as it turned out 
postponed the purchase of some harmless 
n iry Vanitietuntil a few days before 
shaking the dust_of big, noi wicked, 
dear, d yhtful Gotham off my feet. The 
it wa nothing! beyond the mad- 
deningly imperturbable replies of all to 
whom I addressed my demands: ‘‘We 
shall have them in two weeks.’’ These 
words, with variations, fell on my ears 
at every turn, till | wearily gave up my 
quest and at th ime time vowed a vow 
that I should not so be caught again 
Meantime I had to disguise, as best as I 
could, tl ch rin [ felt on being forced 
to return to my native town sds certain 


striking novelties in the way of feminine 
attire, with which [ had hoped to dazzk 





the admiring and envious eyes of the 
friends of my youth. Pride will have a 
fa | 

lo console myself for the unattainable, 
I addre ed myself to the pleasing task of 
reconnoitring the “‘shadows before’’ of 
coming events in dressdom, I found the 
shadows shy, but succeeded in eliciting 
at least two interesting points from cer 
tain sources of information to which I 
most trustfully pin my faith. One of | 


these is, that the most popular color dur- 


ing the coming autumn will be navy blue 
of a bright tone, only to be found in the 
highest-priced materials. The second is 


~and I know not yet whether to be glad 
or sorry—that jerseys are coming in 
again. What a rebound from the fussy 
blouses and blouse bodices which have 
been our joy, our hope and our pride dur- 
ing the past few years. I have not yet 
seen the new jersey, and confess I am 
lost in wonder as to what manner of 
sleeve it will boast. I can scarcely ap- 
prove of voluminous folds of stockingette 
over the upper arm, and the old tight-fit 
ting abomination would be still worse; 
but doubtless some happy compromise 
will be effected by the wonderfully 
knowing people who dictate our fashions. 

Three Parisians costumes are shown in 
a group on this page. The first 1s a sim 
le and elegant toilet for a married lady. 
{ is made of light brown woolen material 
with dove-shaded silk to match, The 
trimmings are of white moire. The bod 
ice, fastening inside the skirt, opens over 
a front of sulphur-colored guipure; a 
wide ribbon of white moire, placed on 
the straight, follows the draped front at 
each side, the ends passing under the 
draped waist and falling at each side of 
the skirt The large black straw hat is 
trimmed with a guipure scarf and a bunch 


ONCE 


| of pink roses. The second costume is for a 


young lady, and is both useful and pretty. | 


The skirt is of light pink taffeta crossed 
with brown and green. The blouse bod 
ice is of rose surah shaded with silver, 
and bound round the waist with a rose- 
color moire ribbon fastened in a spread- 
ing bow-aigrette. 


mings of the sleeves are of Louis XIII. | 
guipure. The hat is of old gold color 
straw, trimmed with a cresh of white 


tulle, on either side of which are two | 


double bows formed of apple green satin. 
The gloves are of tan Suede, and the 
very long Richelieu shoes are of Russian 
leather, 

The third costume is of purple spotted 
silk, with an entire bodice of flowered 
chiffon in pale yellow, the design being 
mauve flowers. The sleeves are set into 
bouillonnés, and three gatherings outline 
the chiffon into corselet shape. Round 
the waist isa draped sashof purple ribbon. 

A dinner gown for a matron, pictured 
here was made of black satin with an 
underbodice of cream-colored lace, black 
satin being draped into pleasing revers 
on either side. 


by a popular actress. It has braces of 
gold galon fastened with tabs of black 
satin. The band is also of the gold galon. 
Flowered muslins are so pretty they will 





| . 
probably be worn late into the season, 


| and perhaps all winter, as home dresses, 

The last gown shown is quite a smart 
one, yet was contrived out of remnants. 
The bodice is made of embroidered batiste, 
a material which has been eminently and 
deservedly popular in Paris this year, The 
lining is cut low, leaving the yoke and 
collar transparent. The elbow sleeves 
and bodice drapery are of brocade, and 
the skirt is of crepon. The combination 
is quite pleasing and stylish. 


The pretty rustic straw hat shown was | 


seen on a seaside belle and much ad- 
mired. It was bent lightly into becom- 
ing curves, and trimmed with black mer- 
cury wings and_ tulle, 
| drooped over the hair at the back. It was 


» 





The epaulets and trim- ! 


The flowered muslin dress | 
in the sketch is modeled after one worn | 


while cherries | 
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a picturesque addition to a charming 
toilet. High and low coiffures are still 
about equally worn. The ugly English 
“bun’’ is a good deal in evidence, but it 
is to be hoped it will not long remain 
with us. Two good examples of fashion- 
able hair-dressing are given on this page. 

After along dry summer I suppose we 
must look for a rainy season in the near 
future, and provide ourselves with suit- 
able clothes to wear under the circum- 
stances. Some of the rubber companies 
show new styles of mackintoshes that 
are almost pretty—for I never can really 
| admire that class of garments—and which 
reconcile one to the prospect of a walk or 
a shopping ongetiiion in the wettest of 
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| wet weather. I rather fancy the idea of 
| going about for a week or two between 
seasons clad in an all-enveloping cloak 
and plain sailor or broad-shaped hat. 
The transition to new autumn clothes 
would be all the more agreeable and ef- 
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| The top of the piano should not be over- 
loaded with ornaments, but a few photo- 
graphs and small bric-a-brac, or even a 
| graceful plant, are not amiss as decora- 
} tlons, 


WOMAN. 


THE EX-QUEEN MARIE of Naples is the 
only woman in the world entitled to 
wear the Russian Cross of St.George. It 
was bestowed on her by the late Czar in 
recognition of the bravery with which 
she defended Gaeta, the last stronghold 
of the Bourbon dynasty in Italy. 


MLLE. TELIE DE LURSAN, the new fa- 
vorite operatic singer, will sail on Novem- 
ber 4 for the United States, to fulfill her 
contract with Mr. Abbey for an American 
tour. Queen Victoria took such an inter- 
est in this young artist, after hearing her 
sing at a State concert, that Royal com- 
mands for three successive visits to Wind- 
| sor followed. Mlle. de Lursan was born 
| and educated in New York, but her par- 

ents are Norman French, 

| Miss Minna KELLOGG, daughter of Mr. 
| Charles Kellogg, secretary of the United 
| Charities Organization, New York, re- 
| cently made a brilliant début as a singer 
| at a private musical given in London by 
| Lady Jeune. Among other distinguished 
| persons present were Princess Christian, 
the Duchess of Connaught and Miss Ellen 
Terry, all of whom were greatly pleased 
with the young American vocalist. Miss 
Kellogg is a pupil of Signor Vianesi, of 
Paris, and it was he who persuaded her 
to leave New York in order to follow in 
Europe a profession in which she is so 
admirably qualified to succeed. 








THE question of raising public monu- 
ments to women who have distinguished 





fective after sucha neutral trait d’union. 
I must cut short my homily to-day out 
of deference to my surroundings, for my 
readers must know I am ‘‘making holi- 
day,’’ and I see vistas of sky and water 
and waving trees that beckon me out of 
my room, and bid me be lazy and enjoy | 
the passing hours. Too soon indeed | 
shall be at my post again ready for another | 
year’s hard ‘work, so I shall not ‘‘linger 


longer’’ over my desk to-day. 


Lan, oleton hae | 


Y 








HOW TO PLACE THE PIANO. 

THERE is considerable art in disposing | 
to advantage of an upright piano, espe- 
cially ina parlor —or, by courtesy, a draw- 
ing- room—of moderate size. The com- 
mon plan of placing it with the back | 
against the largest wall-space in the | 
room is about the most unsatisfac tory of | 
all. Instead of a help to decoration, the | 
instrument becomes, by such an arrange- 
ment, an aggressive piece of furniture 
arbitrarily dictating the disposition of 
the remaining objects in the room. It is 
also impossible to extract the full tone 
out of a piano so placed, and certainly 
no self-respecting singer will consent to | 


| waste vocal power on an unsympathetic 
expanse of wall. 


A better arrangement | 
is to place the piano with one side against 
the wall, letting its width project into the 
room. The back, being tastefully but 
not elaborately draped with art silk, in 
tones that will harmonize with the carpet | 
and other hangings, serves the purpose 





of a screen, and makes a desirable ‘‘cor- 
ner” into which a small divan and a few 
cushions can be effectively introduced. 


themselves as public benefactors is grad- 
ually coming to the fore among ize other 


| claims of the sex to equal rights with 
| men. There is nothing at all preposterous 
| in the idea; on the contrary, it is difficult 


to see why any one should gainsay the 
proposal. Honor to whom honor is due, 
If the people’s gratitude runs to expres- 
sion in bronze and marble in the case of 
male heroes and statesmen—who, with 
all due respect be it said, most frequently 
prove such ungainly subjects as to drive 
the sculptor to despair—with much more 
reason ought celebrated women be sim- 
ilarly honored. There is no denying that, 
from the artistic point of view, the effect 
would be almost invariably good, as the 
sculptor would have some scope for the 
exercise of his taste and talent in the ar- 
rangement of feminine draperies, while 
in the case of a modern male subject he 
is forced to be commonplace. 
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5 Let is no danger of your not 
- : living long — unless you 
a ‘ were taken by some viru- 

he : 

ae ne lent contagious disease, 
»} | St which would go hard with 
> you, Your evil periods 
‘ r were at 14, 19, 29-30; good 
: > ones at 12, 18, 24, 27, 84: the 
~ last few years have not 
been favorable for you, but the future 

shows an improvement 
' = te F. B. L., New Orleans—This young 
“perc lady was born in the Cardinal sign Aries, 
rf (de avd will be of middle stature, good figure, 
// = large eyes, medium complexion, hair 
// * “ brown, full face and forehead; she will 


be ambitious and determined, rather 
hasty, and quick-tempered. She will be 
generous to excess, sSomew hat headstrong ; 
but will have a host of friends, who will 
a very fond of her. She will be very 








\ Pr bright and original in her ideas, will learn 
2 / easily,and will possess great ingenuity and 

\\ oO 4 / intuition and capacity for intellectual cul- 
\\ / ture. She is likely to be self-conscious, 
\\e / and this should be curbed in her. Much 
<a + d depends on her training. She can be 
~*~ O18 more easily brought to understand by 
a vic reasoning than by punishment—though 

C] she will be often erratic and difficult to 


control. She will be very restless and 
variable, and, in the course of her life, 
will travel considerably—short journeys, 
and they will be pleasant and fortunate 
forher. She has not the best prospect for 


1. F H.. Detroit.—You were born with 
Herschel rising in the sign Gemini, but 
with most of the planets setting. You 


hould be of medium height, well-formed, 


with brown hair and gray eyes; active wealth, but will never be in need of any- 
in your movements, interested in science; thing. She will take great interest in 
somewhat originalin your ways,andeven music and in reading. She has good as- 
eccentric; ambitious, subtle; in disposi pects for health, the most of her Sroibi les 
tion, rather uncertain. You are fond of — pe ing in her head; she may have weak 
fema ciety, music and singing. You’ eyeg But she is quite sure to have a 
have a very shrewd intelligence for busi long, and generally healthy, life. She is 

and should be quick at figures, and Ths to marry young — perhaps at 
sharp at driving a trade As to your fort twenty-two. Her husband is described 
unes, they will vary much, and you will as ga handsome, well-proportioned man, 


sssful in speculation. You with sanguine complexion, medium 
é no y, however, to gain by in- eight, with brown, or light, hair; with 
heritance, and possibly by marriage, 4 fine, open and generous disposition ; 
hough hardly without litigation and = and marriage for her will be singularly 
rowbi You would not marry early, fortunate. She did not have a very 


‘ 





but your wife is described asa well-formed troublesome infancy, but at 5 and 8 prob- 
woman, tall, with light-brown hair, oval ably had illnesses. She has nothing seri- 
face, and sanguine complexion; a very — oys immediately before her. In 1897, 
pleasing countenance somewhat quick early in the year, there will be something 
tempered, ambitious. You are courage- unfortunate: probably some family trou- 
ous firm and persevering, probably drink ble. Very likely some such trouble oc- 
n moderation There is a geneva! ten curred this summer, in July or August; 
d V r you to succeed in gaining but 1894-'95 are generally favorable for 
wealth, the next ten years being your her, Altogether, she has an interesting 
best Your health should be generally and propitious nativity. 

good, and you ought to live long. You 4 

are inclined to be rather free with your ee 

mone You would be very likely to a Ri 


make long journeys, and not with success 








attending them, You had evil periods at 
1, 6-7, 14: good at 15-17; evil at 18-19, 
1 ‘vil at 31, and not so good since; and 
your health would suffer some in the next 
two years: after that, nothing serious 
e ; to be in wait for you for some 
yea 
\ t 
Re 
>’ 
% \ 
*\ \\ 
{| » i dl 
-o————. . 5 
ye Ly F. W. L., Baltimore.—This child wa 
\ \ \x ae IA ies. J | born with Virgo rising, and Neptune and 
oS e N/a /) Jupiter in the Mid- Heaven. He will be 
\\ Sy ’ RA Xe / | slender, of nedium height, complexion 
\ . oN s dark, oval face, brown hair. \ ery active 
\ ‘ so \ in his movements; with a quick, sharp 
\ re a, * intellect, and probably an orator, and 
—_ >! fond of study. He is likely to have an 
r uncertain temper. His life will be full 
om of changes, and he will not remain long 
} \ O R \ sirth-hour. in one vocation. Will be aptto fill public 
i " onal descr n (difficult, positions, and to make a name for him- 


eans accurate), makes you self; but will have trouble in money 


ind oV no Nn i 
n with Capricorn rising, Herschel, Sat matters, until the latter part of his life, 
1 the Sun and Mercury being all in When he will be comfortably off, if not 
lauru You should be rather short, with independent : would do well in any busi- 
lark hair and complexion, and probably ness connected with land or agriculture, 
ivy or ha ve und very likely some but is more likely to follow a pursuit of 
uble with your sight. You would be an intellectual character, and to study 
spat when voung, but should become curious and out-of-the-way subjects. He 
stouter a t grow older. You would should be educated ina manner to develop 
n bivy an estate, but would be whatever may seem to be his natural bent. 
vers y to lose it, in ene way or an He will have many friends, who will be 
other, or very uch of You would be of great service to him. He has a good 
careful of your personal appearance, nativity for health and a long life, after 
would have many valuable and inftluen a passes infancy; and, with ordinary 
frien 1 would be much respected “are, will give very little trouble in that 
the opposite sex. You have a fine in respect asachild. Im all, he has a very 
t are very intuitive. cheerful in favorable nativity. He is indicated to 
your disposition, and fond of the arts marry, rather early, a tall woman, hand- 
Meanwhi you are not without a spice some, with brown or auburn hair, oval 
of t 1 \\ you would be likely face, proud and prudent; she will be an 
to } unfortunate with ang te would excellent match. 
r i in want of money. ugh you C. J. B., Rochester. You were born 
ire apt to be over-generous en it. You with the sign Leo rising, and are gov- 


rood health, and there erned by the Sun, then setting in Aqua- 
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rius. You would be of medium ght 
inclined to stoutness, brown ay len 

complexion, gray eyes; with an obliging 
disposition, rather proud, having good 
mental qualities; clever, and witty. You 
are rather reserved, and are somewhat 
suspicious and jealous. You are indi 
cated to marry one of two men: 1—Tall, 
well formed, sanguine complexion. chest 

nut hair, oval face, brown eyes; fond of 
horses and riding, and possessing a noble 
character, Middle stature, large head 
and face, dark brown hair, large gray 
eyes; sober and prudent, fond of science, 
industrious and persevering. In either 
case, the marriage would be a most sat- 
isfactory one; and there is liability of 
your marrying both, as there are signs 
of your having more than one husband. 
You would probably experience much 
opposition from prominent or some in- 
fluential persons. You should have ar- 
tistic talent and inspiration, and powers 
of mimicry. You are promised gain by 
legacy and by marriage. You had no 
evil aspects of importance in childhood, 
until you were 10 years old; afterward, 
at 16, 19, and a very evil one at 23; 
probably in the summer. You may have 
met with a loss in the latter part of 1892 
or beginning of 1893; and some impor- 
tant event will occur to you between 
October, 1894, and April, 1895; or in Oc- 
tober, 1895. There will be nothing very 


unfortunate, however, for some years; 
and 1896-97 (except February and Octo- 
ber, '97), should bring you special good 
fortune. 





J. W. W., Syracuse.—You were born 
with the Zodiacal sign Sagittarius rising, 
and all your planets in the west. You 
should be of medium height, rather atout, 
brown hair, complexion pale. (In this 
nativity, half an hour’s error in giving 
the birth-hour would totally change the 
character of the life, and the personal 
appearance.) You would not be likely to 
marry until late in life, and it would not 
be fortunate for you then. You havea 
good intelligence, but the aspects of the 
planets are not favorable for intellectual 
yursuits; and, indeed, you are likely to 
lad a rather varied life, to travel fre- 
quently short journeys; and, while not 
becoming rich, you will make money, 
and be comfortably off soon after middle- 
age. You are very courageous and dar- 
ing, and need to be careful lest passion 
do not lead you into trouble. You are 
very likely to have your career aided by 
some influential person, in politics or in 
Government employ. You will be gen- 
erally healthy, and live long — barring 
accidents. You have a great many ad- 
verse conditions to contend with; still, 
none that you cannot overcome if you 
take care of yourself and control any- 
thing that is likely to lead you into 
trouble. You have passed, recently, a 
very evil period, and will not have an- 
other for several years. In the meantime 
—‘*Make hay.”’ 





G. H., New Brunswick.—You were born 
with Venus rising in Cancer, and are 


(Vou XIIL. No. 23 
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wverned by the Moon. (This being a 
ise where the birth-hour is uncertain, 
allowances will have to be made.) You 
shi { be of medium height, inclined to 
itness, With brown hair, sanguine com- 
plexion, and blue or gray eyes. You 


i have the artistic temperament, 
arce are very likely to be skilled as a 
painter or musician, The evidences for 


your success in life are favorable, although 
it will not be gained without many strug- 
gles and some adversity. You will be 
very likely to travel far, and to your ad- 


vantage; and you are almost certain to 
be wealthy at last. You have a very 
pleasant disposition, and are generally 
popular, You will have many persons 
who willtry to be your intimate associates 
whom it will be to your advantage to 
avoid: especially tall, thin, light-haired, 
very active persons, somewhat erratic in 
temperament. You would be likely to 
marry young—certainly before thirty—a 
woman rather undersized, and not stout, 
sanguine complexion, small head and 
thin face, black hair. She would be very 
magnetic and attractive, ingenious, pru- 
dent, and very determined; the marriage 
would be a favorable one. You need to 
be careful about accidents, especially 
burning or scalding. You will have 
good health as a rule, with perhaps some 
rheumatism and slight kidney trouble; 
the next two years should be very fortun- 
ate for you. 





THE greatly increasing interest felt in the art of 
has determine ad ONCE A Wieka: to publish 

ter an Astrological Department, under the 
directio n of askilled astrolog = Any person filling 
out one of the coupons printed in each issue of 


Once A WEEK and sending it to this office, with 
one dollar pay the necessary expense, wil 






have publis a brief Nativity ‘and a Chart of 
the Heavens at the time of birth. C omply abso 
lutely with the directions; write with ink, 

ees y; in giving birth-hour, state if a.m. or P.M 
Yo attention will be paid to coupons not cor t'y 
filled. Address * Astrological Department; Oxce 


4 WEEK 


A FERVENT BELIEVER. 
STRATFORD, Sept. 1 
ASTROLOGER, “ONCE A WEEK”’ 

DEAR SiR—Your cipher of my life reud 
with pleasure. I must confess that it is 
really a good description of my life and 
attending history. Those who have read 
it are delighted. At the present time I 
am engaged with desperate political ene- 
mies who would gladly see me in the gut- 
ter, but I have so far outwinded them 
and I shall eventually conquer. They 
are such men as you describe, and hereto- 
fore have had full sway until 1 gave 
them battle; and I intend to have them 
very submissive before the snow flies. I 
have all my life been prominently before 
the public, and, as you say, my friends 
are numerous and far outnumber my ene- 
mies. But my enemies are cool, and, as 
you describe, desperate and willing to 
stoop to anything to win. Your descrip- 
tion of my lady friend is almost perfect, 
and is fully what you describe her to be. 

Well, I hope that your description and 
destiny of my life shall prove to come to 
pass. 

Thanking you for your kindness and 
hoping some day to have the pleasure of 
a personal acquaintance, I am, dear sir, 

Yours truly, KR. A. Ks 


P.S.—Kindly convey to editor of ONCE 
A WEEK my best wishes, with the hope of 
a long and continued success to his ever- 
pleasant and welcome paper.—R. A. K. 
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LOURDES. 


HATEVER may be the opinions of 
critics as to the value of M. Zola’s 

last novel as a work of art, there is no 
doubt whatever about the question that 
since the appearance of the book the little 
village in the Upper Pyrenees, from which 
the novel takes its title, has become an 


object of newly awakened interest to 
thousands of persons who previously 
knew little or nothing about it. The re- 


sult is, that besides the ordinary visitors to 
the famous shrine, who number two hnn- 
dred thousand yearly, and who are drawn 
thither chiefly by devotion and a desire 
to obtain some miraculous favor, there is 
already a noticeable influx of curious 
travelers, impelled to visit the scenes de- 
scribed so graphically and exhaustively 
by the great French novelist. To such as 
are hindered from going and doing like- 
wise the illustrations of the chief puints 
of interest in and around Lourdes, given 
on page 4, will no doubt prove extremely 
interesting. 

An extraordinary change has been ef- 
fected in the character of the town since 
the date of the miraculous apparition of 
the Virgin to Bernadette Soubirous. The 
necessity of providing suitable accommo- 
dation for the pilgrims who began to flock 
thither in thousands resulted in the con- 


struction of many sumptuous hotels as | 


well as others of a less pretentious order, 
so that to-day the Boulevard de la Grotte, 
which is the main street of Lourdes, pre- 
sents as busy and imposing an appearance 
as if it were a little bit of Paris trans- 
planted bodily thither. In the midst of 
all these evidences of commercial pros- 
perity the humble abode in which the one 
who was the cause of it was born is an- 
nounced to the sightseer by an inscription 
over the door, supplemented by the fa- 
miliar and significant legend: ‘‘Rooms to 
Let.’’ Not far away is another house of 
modest dimensions with an inscription 
setting forth that within dwells the son 
of the sister of Bernadette Soubirous. His 
calling is announced beneath in an adver- 
tisement of ‘‘Wines, wholesale and re- 
tail,’’ but his commercial transactions 
would not seem to be of the most flour- 
ishing nature since he, too, informs the 
stranger that he has ‘‘Rooms to Let.’’ 


Lourdes lies at the base of a chain of the | 


Pyrenees—the highest summits of which 
are covered with snow—and follows the 
shore of the Gave, 
by a handsome stone bridge 
Fathers of the Grotto. 
divided into two parts, the first and older 
being a miserable collection of houses, 
ranged in dark, damp and tortuous streets. 
Leaving this quarter, where there are few 
sounds of life, one passes by an old chateau 
built on an eminence and surrounded by 
a wall, on the way to the new town, con- 
spicuous for its lofty white slate-roofed 
houses. The most interesting structure 
at Lourdes is of course the Church of the 
Rosary, where the religious services held 
in connection with the pilgrimages are 
conducted. 
by, the approach to it being guarded by 
agrating. Here are the pools where the 
sick bathe, drink the water, and fill the 
bottles and jars with which they have 
provided themselves. On a marble slab, 
throe yards long, let into the wall, 
history of the apparitions is briefiy set 
forth, the words spoken by the Virgin to 
Bernadette during the different visions 
being all faithfully given. Not far from 
this interesting memorial is a low stone 


, built by the 


building where candles are sold for use | 


in the Grotto. They are made of all di- 
mensions, some being as thick as a man’s 
leg. These will burn for a month. In 
the rear of the Basilica is situated the 
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The river is crossed | 


The town itself is | 


The famous Grotto is close | 


the | 
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house of the Fathers, and beyond that 
again the Episcopal Palace. On the fur- 
| ther shore of the Gave, above the line of 
railway which runs from Lourdes to Pau, 
are numerous great buildings, chiefly 
monasteries representing different relig- 
ious orders, such as the Carmelites, Do- 
minicans, Assumptionists, and many con- 
vents, owned by the Blue Sisters, the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Conceptiun, 
the Sisters of Nevers, and several otters. 
The whole place is under the control of 
the Fathers of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and strangers cannot but admire the 
order and system which prevail under 
conditions which might easily produce 
extraordinary confusion.—(See page 4 


+ 
SCIENCE AND AMUSEMENT. 
THE MYSTERIOUS BOTTLE, 
THE writer possesses a mysterious bot- 
tle, of transparent glass, stopped with a 
| wooden cork with a spreading head. The 
mystery about it is that a large nail runs 
crosswise through the end of the cork 
within the bottle. How can this nail have 
come there? Obviously not before cork- 
ing the bottle, since the length of the nail 
greatly exceeds the diameter of the neck 
| of the bottle. Could it have been intro- 
duced after the cork had been inserted? 
That seems equally impossible. 
| The following explanation of the seem- 
ing mystery will interest the curious and 
enable them to construct a similar appa- 
ratus with a small expenditure of time 
and trouble. 


and size. If the cork be of wood, care- 
fully remove a thin section from the top 
and lay the part on one side for the pres- 
ent. In the case of a cork stopper this 
precaution is unnecessary. Now, 


longitudinal hole in the cork through its 
axis, without, however, penetrating quite 
to the lower surface, which latter should 
be about an inch and a half lower than 
the neck of the bottle. At about an inch 








from the bottom of the cork bore a hole 
of the thickness of the nail transversely 


through the cork. You will thus have 
produced two passages, one vertical and 
one horizontal, meeting at right angles 
and forming the letter T reversed. 
Introduce into the vertical channel a 
| bit of strong thread; when its extremity 
has reached the horizontal channel, force 
if through one arm of the latter until it 
protrudes through the hole in the side of 
thecork. Witha small file make a notch 
in the middle of the nail and fasten the 
| thread over it. Then gum the thread 
along one half of the nail between the 
notch and the point, leaving it to dry per- 


fectly. Having completed your prepara- 
tions, you may now introduce into the 
bottle, first the nail which hangs from 


the thread, and next the cork. Invert 
the bottle, draw on the other end of the 
thread, and if care is exercised, you will 
succeed in drawing into the aperture 
the point of the nail. Now place the bot- 
tle upright again, and continue to draw 
the thread as indicated in the illustration. 
The thread will gradually detach itself 
from the nail, at the same time drawing 
the latter through the passage, until the 
notch in if comes directly under the hole 
at the top. The two ends of the nail will 
then be found to protrude to equal dis- 


| tances from each side of the cork, as if 


the nail had been hammered through. It 
now remains to conceal the hole at the 
top of the cork, which otherwise would 
give away the secret. First fasten the 
thread to the surface, and then, if a wood- 
en cork was used, stick on the section 
removed at the commencement of the 
operation, and paint or varnish the whole, 
so as to conceal the joining. In the case 
| of a cork stopper, a!l you need do is to 
cover the top with sealing- wax and stamp 
it, as is done by wine dealers and drug- 
| gists. 


Secure a bottle of the required shape | 


by the Showalter, 4; 


aid of a red-hot knitting-needle bore a | 
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By ‘‘A BLUE APRON.” 


HARD - BOILED NEW 
YORK STYLE.—Boil six eggs for 
ten or twelve minutes and place 
them in cold water to cool for 
about fifteen minutes Shell 
carefully without injuring the 
white. Split the eggs length 
wise in two and remove the 
yolks. Pound the latter in a 
mortar with an ounce of melted 
butter, salt, pepper,nutmeg, two 
raw egg-yolks and a gill of good 
\ sauce, beating all well together. 


Eaas, 





.4  Thenstirin halfas much chicken 
i forcemeat. Fill the halved eggs 
> 


: with this preparation, rounding 
the tops well. Dress a layer of 
the forcemeat on the bottom ot 
the dish, lay the stuffed eggs 

over it, pour on some butter, and dredge 
with parmesan cheese. Put into a moder- 


ate oven to heat, and brown to a fine 
color. Pour sauce around and serve. 
CHESS TOPICS 
THE fourth annual contest for the 


Staats Zeitung Challenge Cup, given by 
Oswald Ottendorfer, resulted as follows: 
Pillsbury, 31-2; Albin, 
Farnsworth, 2. Showalter only 
lost one game to Albin; Pillsbury one 
each to Albin and Showalter. 

The other events were full of pleasure 
and gave highly interesting incidents. 
The first class tourney had eight entrants. 
We give them in the order of winning: 
W. Penn Shipley, who did not lose a 
game, 5 1-2; E. Burlingame, losing only 
to General Congdon, 5; 
and Young (tie), 4; General Congdon, 
31-2; Messrs. Delmar and Helms (tie), 3— 
both a decided disappointment. The 
prizes, besides the ‘“‘souvenir prizes, 
were: first, $35; second, $20, 

The second class, also, had eight en- 
trants, given in the same order as the first. 
S. Friedenwald, of Rochester, first, with 
the excellent score of 6 1-2, losing none 
and drawing one with Mr. Waller ; Messrs. 
Crow and Dixon (tie), 3 1-2; Messrs. New 
comb, Searle, Shotwell and Underwood 
tied on 3, and Mr. Waller, 21-2. The 
prizes were $25 and $10, in addition to 
the ‘‘souvenirs.”’ 

There were also eight contestants in the 
third class. The young players (mere 
lads), Louis Karpinski, of Oswego, and 
F. D. Colson, of Buffalo, gave eclat to this 
section by their brilliant work, and only 
half a game separated them at the finish— 
Karpinski, 6 1-2; Colson, 6. A. UL. Col- 
ony won 5, Messrs. Clinton, McMartin 
and Robinson tied on 3; Mr. Dossenbach, 
11-2; Mr. Lavery failed to score. First 
prize a ‘“‘souvenir’’ and $15; second, a 
Florentine engraving and $8; third, a 
silk umbrella. Sam Loyd’'s solving com- 
petition for the usual gold chess badge 
was won by the rising young exponent, 
Walter Frere, of Brooklyn. 

The festival was closed with remarks 
from President H. J. Rogers, commend 
ing the Buffalo Club for its hospitality, 
the players in general, and their presi- 
dent, Mr. Farnsworth, in particular for 
their tireless efforts to promote the enjoy- 
ment of all the visitors, and to insure the 


2 1-2; 


Messrs. Scripture | 
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For All Professions 
Doctors 
BKROWO-SELTZER, 
Lawyers 
w W wea n, 
BROMO-SELTZER, 
The Student, 
\ itor 
I 4 f x 
BROWO-SELTZER, 
his debut at the International Congress 
held at Dresden two years ago, when he 
p:ayed in a tournament without losing a 
game. ° His performance at Havana 
and subsequent exhibitions in this country 
were not of the order of a genius, and it 
was expected that he would take to the 
| study of the books, and thereby increase 
his playing strength. Seemingly he did 
nothing of the sort, and unless he takes a 


lesson from the match just completed he 
will soon drop out of the list of experts 


The second game in their match ran 
as follows: 
White— Dr. Tarrascl Black —Walbrod 
1P-K4 *-K 4 14 Kt-l P-Kt4 
2 K-Ktl K-Kt B 15 B-Kt K-R 
3 Kt x P P-Q 3 16 P-Q P-Ba4 
#K-KtB3 KtxP 7 PQR4 P-Kt 
5 P-Q4 P-Q 4 18 Kt-Q R-B1 
6 B-Q3 B-K 2 19 P-RS Kt-R1 
7 Castles (b Castles WQKt K4 P-Kts 
8 R-K 1 « B-K B4 21 Px P PxP 
9 P-B4 PQB3 22 R-R R-B2 
10 Q-Kt 3 Pir 23 Rx Kt QxR 
11 BxP Kt-Q 3 24 Kt x Kt B-Kt 3 
| 12 B-B1 Kt-Q 2 2 Ktx P(ch) B x Kt 
13 BK B4 Kt-Kt3 4 BxR BxP 
And we have the following pesition 


triumphant success of this surpassingly | 


notable chess gathering, which has been 
an epoch in the history of the Buffalo 
Chess and Checker Club. 


SOLUTION TO SAMUEL ¥ OYD'S PROBLEM 


This problem has four keys: Q to K Kt 3; Qto 
B 3 (ch), Q to Kt 2 (ch), and Q to R1 (ch) 


AN UNCOMMON DEFEAT. 


The match between Tarrasch and Wal- 
brodt ended by the unusual score: Dr. 
Tarrasch,7; Walbrodt,0; drawn,1. The 
decisive defeat of the young Berliner, says 
the Sun, demonstrates that Walbrodt does 
not really belong to the front rank of in 
ternational chess masters. It will be re 
membered that he became known through 








CONSUMPTION 


SURELY CURED. 

Tory Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
ab>.e named disease. By its timely use 
th sands of hopeless cases have been per- 
mancntly cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
gend me their express and post office address, 
T. A. Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York, 
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The Doctor force Be 
In seven moves t 
27 44, d BxQ 31 Kt-B QQ 
2 8B 5ich) R-B38 ww R-Kt K-B 
2) Bx Rich) KKt 1 B-K I 
3) KtxB Q-Q 4 
NOTES ON THE ABOVE GAM 
a) This defense was adopted fifteen t 
Bresian tournament of 1889. White w 
majority of the games, but | \ 
mid-ga 
It t ! 
ea t 
to B se \ 
ec) Dr. Tarrasch prefers this m 
usual 8 P to Q B 4, as the simplest w 
the better position in this opening 
(d) An elegant and instructive terminatior 





FREE FRER 
A GRAND OFFER. 
MME, A. RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH, 
. RUPPERT says: * I appre 


are omens and thousands 
United States that woul , try! 
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Face BLEacH; but have been ke pt u 
count of the price, which ts 
tles taken together, $5.00. In orc hist > Ly 
have an opportunity, I will give to. y ¢ er, a " 
lutely free during this month, a sample b and in 
order to supply those iving outsid f ‘ y,or in 
any part of the world wend it safely ‘ " 
wrapper, all charges prepaid, on re ri 
{ stamy 

Address all communic call on 

MADAME A. RU PPERT, "6 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 
WHERE TO FIND GAME. 

Wuere to find game is oftentimes a perplexing 
questior The sportsman who strikes a 
generally keeps the information a me a 
sible, in order to enjoy exclusive pr 

Along the line of the Baltimore & ©! Ra 
road in Virginia and West Virginia 
are numerous, and it is remarkable le 
they are known fhe mountain strean ibo | 
imgamey fish. The South Branch of the Potomac 
is conside red’ the best black bass fishing stream 
in America; the Cheat, Youghiogher Potomac 
and Monongahela Rivers are al x¢ 
streams. The hilis and valleys adjacer t 
alive with game—partridge, wild turke 
pheasant, wild pigeor yu ra and { 
are plentiful, and in the back « nt th 
forty miles from the ra ul, deer 
be found 

Good hotels are I nt and |! 
guides can be reasona 

For circular showing hit und 
sorts re ached by the B. & O. KR. R i 
O. Seu jen’! Pa A B. & O. RK. R., 1 

_ more. Md 
aww to vy omen Fine Pianist. 

Complete Sys ress Durege, Box 135, New York. 
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Tae Ont I si 1 think your husband's 


consolation in knowing where he spends 


GOLD 


In Appearance, and the BEST Time- 
plece in the World for the Money. 


WARRANTED 5 YEARS. 
CUT THIS OUT and send it to us with your 


name and address and we will 
send this beautiful watch to you by express. You 
examine it at the express office and if you think ita 
bargain and the finest watch you ever saw for the 
money, pay the express agent Our Special 
Sample Price $2.50, and it is yours. We are 
offering this watch at this extraordinary price as an 
advertisement to introduce the watch,therefore send 
m your order at once as This Advertisement 
May Not Appear Again. The watch is beauti- 
fully engraved, has enamel dial, jeweled balance, 
oil tempered hairspring and all the latest improve- 
ments that go to make a watch desirable and 
reliable as a timekeeper. FREE-—With every 
watch we will send absolutely free of charge & 
beautiful gold plate chain and charm. Write 
te-day, while this offer holds good. Address, 


THE NATIONAL 
MFG. & IMPORTING COMPANY, 
334 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| { Bixons 


// American Graphite Pencils 
py, write the smcothest—last the longest. 
Ask your dealer for them or send 16 cents 

for samples worth double the money. 
JOs. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 
Box D 10, Jersey City, N. J. 


OTHE? Ye indeed 























=paauatee AN AMERICAN FILLED WATCH 
i En am 
‘ Nit dj 























| To Opponents 
The 


yur Yr 
















Single- Tax 
eform without complete un 


i if : ple or our position 





nent of the single 


I ul exp 


IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


ys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
¥ 


tax WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
The Single-Tax Courier, SA sis tr an 





with 






‘ROKAW, | 


i set of Steel Altachments; shipped any where on 
Price Si a Year. . 301 No money requi 
75,000 now fn use. Wor le t 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer's and 4 
FREE Cat This Out and send to-day for machi 


catalogue, testimonials of the World's Fair. 


and Glimpses of air. 
OXFORD MFG. CO. 542 Wabash Ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Is a DISEASE. 
DR U NKE Itean be Cured 

by administer- 
ing Dr. Haines’ Golden Specific. 1t can be 
given without the knowledge of the patient, | 
desired, in coffee, tea or articles of food 
guaranteed. Send for circulars. ae 
SPECIFIC CO..185 Race St., Cincinnati, 
BS” The Only Cure. Beware of Imitators. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 








Subscribe For It, 
Read It, Then 
Criticise Us! 


SHERIDAN WEBSTER, Manager. 


Olive 8 s s, Mo 


















AWOMAN’S SUCCESS | ""== 
l have made 
#25 a week 


at Home r FREE t ady readers Send stan 
Nc MRS. 2. A. MANNING, Box R, ANNA, OHIO. 


ONCE A WEEK. 





& 
stown, Mass Svend Hair Book & box Hare’ Kua Coaxs, Best Corn Cure, both 


SPREE NER STHM [HAIR SS" rarranted to renew youthful color te 
KIDDER’S FASTILLES. Saenee | 9 Lane Supp Ce 88 Bey, New Yor BBE 
RIBS eS, 





[Vor 


$5.00 "GOLD 


Presented to any person send- 
ing Five Subscriptions to 


XTIT., No, 28, SEPTEMBER 15, 1894 







FOR AND 
INFANTS INVALIDS. 


TRADE MARK. 


FOOD 











THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


West Liberty. [a. 
aby 20 months old who was 
raised on Mellin’s Food; she was so delicate 
that no one thought she could live; Mellin’s 
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IC 


We have a . Pare 
The GREAT DEMOCRA 
WEEKLY of New York. 


Containing timely, interesting 
matter relative to subjects 


| POLITICAL, 
| SOCIAL AND 
HUMOROUS. 


Sample 


Mrs. A. J. WESTLAND., 
Wilmington, Del. 

I have been using your Mellin’s Food for 
my boy, nearly two years old, for the last 
month or 80, and it has improved him won- 
derfully; he is just recovering from a severe 
iliness and could not digest milk at all before 
using the Food. Mrs. Wa. J. QUINN. 
SEND for ouc book, *“*The Care and 

Feeding of Infants,’ mailed 
to r 


: Free any address, 
| @ Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 
| ame Bio nndh ne 


Food saved her. 









OVSTEBEVSsVssessesss|es 


copies sent on application. Address 





Subscription, postpaid, $4.00 a year. 
| 
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TAMMANY TIMES CoO., 
New Yorx Cirv, 





Opposite Tammany Hall, 








D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 
Inter-Ocean Building, 
Cor. Madison and Dearborn Sts, 
CHICAGO, 
RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS 
And Fluid and Selid Kxtracts of 
Ze the Blossoms. The BEST BLOOD 
Purifier Known. Cures Cancer, 
Catarrh,Salt Rheum,Kczema, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headach onstipation,Pil 
WhoopingCough and all 
Diseases, Send for circulagn 
1M THIS PAPKR, 
















METAL POLISH 








FOLK reduced, 15 Ibs. a 
month; any one can 


FAT make remedy at home. Miss 

M. Umphrey, Tekamah, Nebr. 
says: “I lost 50 lbs. and feel s ylendid.4 
Nostarving. Nosickness. Part’cls (sealed) 
2c. Hall Co., A.G., Box 404, St. Louis, Mo, 


The above ts a fac-simile of a box of the only genuine 
HELMET brand POLISHING PASTE, Refuse as worthe 
less imitations, boxes with other helmets or without our 
name. Forsale everywhere, or send three 2cent stamps 
for large sample box, by mail, to the sole agents for 
United States, Canada and Mexico, 

Adolf Gohring & Co., 180 Pearl St.,N. wA| 
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ALASKA, 
\% THE YAKIMA COUNTRY, 
le THE LAKE PARK REGION, 

be JESUIT MISSIONS IN THE NORTH-WEST, 
lb YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
Lb AS WE GO ROLLING ON, 
Lb THE RED RIVER VALLEY. 


L 
NJ 





INDIANLAND 


») 
z| The above K 
WONDERLAND. 


2 are the 
le Titles of Chapters in the new 


‘f Tourist Booklet 


For 18094 of the 
Northern Pacific 
Railroad 


The book contains more than 100 pages, of which between 25 and 30 are 
colored half-tone illustrations and maps. By sending 6 cents in stamps to | 
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% CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn., you can obtain a 
yi copy of it. 
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VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 
is a select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher education. 


| A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 


Drawing, Painting, Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taught by 
There is also 
Reopens 


of the French language. 
Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. 
in Elementary Course. A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent. 


3eptember 8 For terms and particulars apply to 
THE LADY SUPERIOR. 
References required. 


ADVERTISE IN 
ONCE A WEEK. 


[For Rates and Terms apply to the 
Advertising Department. 














